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THE ‘JOHNNY COLLINS” VERSION OF LADY ALICE 
By SAMUEL P. BAYARD 


The ballad of Lady Alice (Child No. 85) has not received much attention 
from students of traditional song. Its rather slight plot, the relative insignifi- 
cance of its best known American form, and the undistinguished language of 
all its versions have probably made historical inquiries seem hardly worth 
while. Professor Child accorded it only slender notice in his great edition of 
ballad verse,! and since his time ballad scholars generally have done like- 
wise. But since that day also two other quite distinct versions of the piece 
have come to light—neither of them, apparently, ever known to Child. One 
of these ‘“‘new’’ versions especially—current in both England and America 
—possesses features which cry out for explanation and consequently demand 
a more detailed examination of the ballad’s whole content and meaning. 
Such an investigation is the object of the present study. 

Before attacking the questions raised by this special version, however, it 
is desirable to quote one of the ordinary forms in order to have a text at hand 
for comparison. For this purpose I have chosen Child’s version C? 


1. Giles Collin he said to his mother one day, 
“Oh, mother, come bind up my head! 
For tomorrow morning before it is day 
I’m sure I shall be dead.” 


2. ‘Oh, mother, oh, mother, if I should die, 
And I am sure I shall, © 
I will not be buried in our churchyard. 
But under Lady Alice’s wall.’’ 


3. His mother she made him some water-gruel, 
And stirred it up with a spoon; 
Giles Collin he ate but one spoonful, 
And died before it was noon. 


4. Lady Alice was sitting in her window, 
All dressed in her night-coif; 
She saw as pretty a corpse go by 
As ever she'd seen in her life. 


1F. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (10 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1882-98). Lady Alice notes and versions in 2: 279, 280; 3: 514, 515; §: 225, 226. This source 
hereinafter called ESPB. 

2? ESPB s: 225, 226. 
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5. ‘What bear ye there, ye six tall men? 
What bear ye on your shourn?” 
‘‘We bear the body of Giles Collin, 
Who was a true lover of yourn.” 


6. ‘‘Down with him, down with him, upon the grass, 
The grass that grows so green; 
For tomorrow morning before it is day 
My body shall lie by him.” 


7. Her mother she made her some plum-gruel, 
With spices all of the best; 
Lady Alice she ate but one spoonful, 
And the doctor he ate up the rest. 


8. Giles Collin was laid in the lower chancel, 
Lady Alice all in the higher; 
There grew up a rose from Lady Alice’s breast, 
And from Giles Collin’s a briar. 


9. And they grew, and they grew, to the very church-top. 
Until they could grow no higher, 
And twisted and twined in a true-lover’s knot, 
Which made all the parish admire. 


I believe that this text represents adequately the common English version 
of Lady Alice. A few variations in other texts add nothing to the story, nor 
do they make any changes of importance. This version nearly always gives 
its hero the name of Giles Collins; hence I shall refer to it as the ‘“‘Giles Col- 
lins” type. 

Another version, more widely known at present than the one just quoted, 
names the hero George. This “‘George Collins’’ form of the ballad—the com- 
mon American form—alters the story considerably. It tells how George Col- 
lins rides home “‘so fine,” then takes sick and dies. His truelove (usually called 
Eleanor, Ellen or Mary, as against the Alice, Anna and Annis of the ‘Giles 
Collins’ form) learns of his death and utters a lament for him. Here this ver- 
sion ends—being obviously incomplete in modern tradition, and lacking an 
account of the heroine’s death. Usually, also, some floating lines and stanzas 
which frequently occur in ‘‘The Turtle Dove” and allied folk-lyrics find place 
in texts of this version as parts of the lady’s lament.* 


* Variants of this version appear in M. Matteson and M. E. Henry, Beech Mountain Folk- 
Songs and Ballads (New York: G. Schirmer, cop. 1936) 2, 3; C. J. Sharp and Maude Karpeles, 
English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (London: Oxford University Press, 1932), 
1: 196-9; Dorothy Scarborough, A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937) 118-22; Reed Smith, South Carolina Ballads (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1928) 142, 143; M. E. Henry, Folk-Songs from the Southern High- 
lands (New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938) 89, 90; L. W. Chappell, Folk-Songs of Roanoke and the 
Albemarle (Morgantown, W. Va.: The Ballad Press, 1939) 33, 34; A. K. Davis, Jr., Traditional 
Ballads of Virginia (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1929) 346-53; J. H. Cox, 
Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925) 112, 113, vers. C, D. 
Versions with the lyric-song intrusions mentioned above are Sharp-Karpeles A, B, C; Scarbor- 
ough, F; Smith’s variant; Davis C, D, E, F, G; and Cox C, D. 
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Notwithstanding its incompleteness, intrusive lyric elements, and other 
evidences of being at the frayed-out end of a tradition, the “George Collins” 
version is plainly a serious composition. Most variants of the “‘Giles Collins”’ 
form, on the other hand, have the appearance of degeneration into comic 
songs. They generally contain absurd clichés and trivialities that sound badly 
out of place in a tragic ballad. Probably the burlesque elements result from 
broadside writers’ meddling, for Professor Child states that the “Giles Col- 
lins’’ type was “‘still of the regular stock of the stalls.’’* While this form has not 
flourished among folk singers in America, the more purely traditional and 
quite serious ‘‘George Collins’ type has become our most widely known ver- 
sion of the ballad.® 

Due to its brevity and general unimportance, the ‘‘George Collins” version 
needs no quotation. Far different is the case with our third version—the one 
which is the particular cause and subject of this inquiry. In this extraordinary 
form of the piece, the hero’s name again changes; in all but two texts it is 
Johnny. And the ‘‘Johnny Collins” version likewise has every appearance of 
being ‘‘straight tradition,’’ while, like the ‘‘George Collins” form (to which it 
seems more closely allied than to the British version quoted at the beginning), 
it evinces composition and transmission in a serious vein. The text given 
herewith, from my own collection, is the fullest and best preserved of any 
known to me: 





n 
. JOHNNY COLLINS 
S Sung in the 1930’s by Mrs. Elizabeth Brookover at Daybrook, Monongalia 
- County, West Virginia. ’ 
1. As Collins was walking the fields one day 
. All dressed in white linen so fine, 
- He spied a maiden, a pretty fair maid, 
- A-washing a marble-white stone. 
2. She wrung her hands and tore her hair, 
’ She waved with a lily-white hand, 
, Saying, Collins, dear Collins, come quickly here— 
l Your life is soon to an end! 
: 3. She threw both arms around his neck, 


She kissed both his cheeks and his chin, 
Till the stars from heaven come twinkling down 
On the banks where Collins jumped in. 


4. He swam, he swam, he swam once more, 

) He swam to his own father’s door, 

Crying, Father, dear father, please let me in, 
Please let me in once more! 


‘ ESPB 2: 279. It was likewise the type selected for parodies; see The Universal Songster or 
Museum of Mirth (London, 1826) 3: 14, for an especially coarse and absurd one. 

5 Only one “‘Giles Collins’ variant from American tradition has been published lately, to 
my knowledge: see Josiah Combs, Folk-Songs from the Kentucky Highlands (New York: G. 
Schirmer, cop. 1939) 8, 9. 
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5. If I should die this very night, 
Which I think in my own heart I will, 
Go bury me down by the marble-white stone 
At the foot of fair Ellender’s hill. 


6. Fair Ellen was sitting in her parlor next day, 
All dressed in her silk so fine, 
When she spied a coffin a-coming that way: 
"Twas the finest she ever had seen. 


7. Whose coffin, whose coffin, whose coffin? cried she; 
’Tis the finest I ever have seen. 
Johnny Collins, and his cold corpse lies here, 
No more a true lover to me! 


8. Go bring him in and set him down, 
And open his coffin so fine, 
Till I take the last kiss from his clay-cold lips, 
For Collins has ofttimes kissed mine. 


9. Go bring me in a snowy-white sheet 
Till I trim it in roses so fine; 
Today it’ll wave over Collins’s grave, 
But tomorrow it'll wave over mine. 


10. The news was spread over Douglas’s town, 
And wailed in at Douglas’s gate, 
And fair Ellender died, she died that night— 
"Twas all for Collins’s sake. 


This peculiar version of Lady Alice has been found in a comparatively small 
number of variants which agree closely in all essential details. It seems to be 
much less widely known than the ‘‘George Collins” type,* and the facts about 
its distribution are as curious as its contents. Only one variant (in two frag- 
ments) has been found so far in England; all the others known to me turned 
up in America, and were collected in Virginia, West Virginia and Pennsy]- 
vania.’ Furthermore, not a single variant of this version—undoubtedly the 
most important in the history of the ballad—was discovered before the pres- 
ent century. The two English fragments were the earliest recorded. The 
American variants include seven in my own collection, all written down in 
southwestern Pennsylvania and northwestern West Virginia, where this ver- 
sion of Lady Alice appears to be the only one known.* 


® The Check-List of recorded songs in the English language in the Archive of American 
Folk Song to July, 1940 (Washington, D. C.: The Library of Congress Music Division, 1942) 
lists fourteen recordings of ‘‘George Collins” (undoubtedly the Lady Alice ballad) on page 113, 
as against one entry called “John Collins” (199), which may or may not be the “Johnny Collins” 
form. Incidentally, the absence of Lady Alice from northeastern American tradition is striking. 

? Sharp-Karpeles, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, version F, may be a 
North Carolina relic of the version; but it is too fragmentary for clear identification. 

’ The British fragments appear in Journal of the Folk Song Society (hereinafter called 
JFSS) 3: 299-301, 1909. Published American variants are Davis, Traditional Ballads of Vir- 
ginia (hereinafter called Davis) A, B (346-8), and Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (hereinafter 
called Cox) A, B, E (110-14). Cox B was first printed in JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 32: 
500, 1919. The seven texts and eight tunes in my own collection were all collected in the 1930's 
except one taken down in September 1944. My best text is the one given in full above. 
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Not one of these three versions of Lady Alice offers at first scrutiny a satis- 
factory reason for the hero’s death. The “George Collins’’ type, indeed, has 
him simply take sick and die; but this version is obviously broken down—: 
a fact plainly revealed by comparison with the other two forms. The com- 
mon English ‘‘Giles Collins’ form usually gives no cause at all for his dying. 
Two variants of this form® ignore his adventures completely, and commence 
at the point where Lady Alice sees his corpse go by. In the other texts he 
announces his imminent death suddenly to his mother, and dies just as 
quickly as he had foretold. One text only’® makes the pallbearers say in an- 
swer to Lady Anna’s question, ‘‘We bear the body of Giles Collins Who for 
love of you did die.’’ Comparing this with Collins’ request to have his head 
bound, and his burial not in the churchyard, but under the lady’s wall, we 
might think that we have found the solution of the matter. Collins’ burial 
directions look like evidence of real devotion, and binding the head to relieve 
love-sickness is a conventional feature found elsewhere in English folksong." 
But this ballad cannot be interpreted simply as a variation of the theme of 
Barbara Allan, nor yet as a counterpart to Lord Lovel, as Child considered it.” 
In the first place, there is more than one possible reason for Collins’ wish to 
have his head bound ;** and as for his injunction regarding his burial, I cannot 
find a variant in which it is obeyed. Instead, a common ballad convention 
intervenes at this point, and usually has Giles and his truelove buried in one 
church, with the familiar love-animated plants growing out of their graves. 
Furthermore, as I shall point out in connection with the “Johnny Collins” 
type of the ballad, we do not know, despite appearances, that the Lady Alice 
under whose wall he ‘wishes to lie is the same person as the maiden who later 
dies for his sake. Also, there is not a line in the ballad to suggest that Collins’ 
love was unrequited ; for evidently his truelove does not suspect his fate until 
she sees his corpse, and in the account of her grief and death there is no re- 
morse expressed for any mistreatment of him. Indeed, in the ‘‘Johnny Col- 
lins’’ version, she begs the last kiss from his lips, and in all versions she de- 
clares that she also will die soon from grief. 

It is true that these utterances are familiar ballad formulae: but we need 
not think that the events recounted are meaningless because they happen to 
be couched in such language. Conventional phrases and stanzas in balladry 
have been manufactured (or evolved) to express basic themes in traditional 
narrative, and are used in the situations where they fit.“ The question that 


® Child’s A-version, and the variant in ESPB 3: 515. 
10 Child’s B-version, stanza 4. 
1 Cf., for instance, these lines from a Pennsylvania version (in my own collection) of ‘The 
Irish Girl:” 
Oh, the very next time I see my love, I were sick and like for to die: 
I called for a handkerchief around my head for to tie. 
I axed if anyone so bad as I had e’er got well again, 
For love it is a killing thing—did you ever feel the pain? 
12 ESPB 2: 2709. 
13 In the well-known ‘Wittam Miller,” for example, it seems to be used to try to alleviate 
the mental torture of remorse: see Cox 312, vers. B of that ballad. 
“4 Cf. Prof. W. J. Entwistle’s dictum, “ballad language is formula,” and his whole series of 
summarizing statements in his European Balladry (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939) 27. 
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gives trouble here is, How far are we to trust the conventional lines to convey 
the meaning of a story so briefly told and sketchily outlined as this? Appar- 
ently we can do little more than accept the formulae as we find them, and 
by comparing them try to ascertain just what evidence they do present to- 
ward the explanation of obscure parts of the narrative. And, in spite of the 
line in Child’s B-version about Collins’ having died of love, the evidence seems 
clear, in the first place, that Lady Alice did not scorn him: the context of 
all three versions of the ballad makes that plain. In the second place, all ver- 
sions (in every text containing an account of Collins’ death) clearly state or 
imply that his death was sudden and quite unexpected. Therefore, this single 
line cannot be taken seriously as an explanation of the event. It must be a 
later feature, like the narration of their double burial in the church—a for- 
mulaic addition made after the real cause of the tragedy was forgotten. And 
indeed the abruptness with which Collins reveals his ‘‘fey’’ feeling, together 
with the quickness with which that feeling is justified, make us think that 
there was some cause for his death which has been lost sight of in the tradi- 
tion of this ballad. 

So far I have discussed the third (“‘Johnny Collins’’) version of Lady Alice 
only in passing because its special features need special attention. It is the 
fullest of all forms of the ballad. On the questions just argued its testimony is 
clear: the hero’s death comes suddenly and unexpectedly and is certainly 
not due to unrequited affection. Moreover, the entire first half of the ‘‘Johnny 
Collins’’ form deals with the adventures of Collins before his death—a part 
of the ballad which the ‘“‘George’’ and ‘‘Giles” forms do not hint at, and 
which could never possibly be inferred from any of their details. Naturally, 
then, we look to the first stanzas of “Johnny Collins” for light on the cause 
of his fate; but here we are confronted by a series of events more mystifying 
than ever. Instead of giving an answer to the question of how Collins comes 
to die, this version raises a number of new questions. 

For example, why should the maid who appears in the opening stanza be 
washing a marble-white stone? Why, also, should she express such grief at 
seeing Collins (grief portrayed, as usual, by some of the common formulae of 
British balladry),"* and call him ‘‘dear Collins’’ or ‘‘my dear” when their 
meeting, to all appearances, is perfectly casual? How is she able to prophesy 
his speedy death? And why, after this prophecy, should she make love to 
him, or—as it happens in most of the texts—should he make love to her (a 
still more puzzling action) ?"* In addition, why should Collins at this point leap 
into the water by the side of which, we assume, the fair maid is washing? 
His swimming home is a feature which must surely be due to text-corruption; 
but of the “Johnny Collins’ texts which contain this stanza all but two make 
him swim to get back home."” 


18 My own texts which preserve this detail usually have the maid wring her hands and tear 
her hair. Davis A and B (346-8) have “‘she screamed, she cried,” and Cox A, E (110, 114) have 
a similar formula. 

16 Cox A, B, E (110-14), and all of my texts but the one given in full above have Collins 
making the amorous advances. 

17 In Davis A he runs; in the British variant (JFSS 3: 300, 301, 1909) he rides. 
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We arrive at Collins’ prophecy of his immediate death—which remains as 
mystifying as ever, although there is now no doubt that it is connected in 
some way with the fair maid. But a new question arises even here: why should 
Collins want to be buried at the very white stone where he met the seeress 
and heard her prophecy? For now it is evidently not a question of burial by 
his truelove’s wall, but at a stone, by a piece of water, and under a hill—the 
hill being mentioned in the same casual way in which the water had been 
called to our attention earlier. At this point in the British variant the hero 
wishes to be buried by fair Helen’s hall. The substitution of hall for hill in 
this one text must certainly be due to textual re-creation for the sake of re- 
storing the rhyme; for there is no question but that Collins, in all variants 
but one which lacks the first stanza,'* meets the prophetic maid in the coun- 
tryside at a stone by a piece of water. And the stone again occurs in the 
British rendering of his last wish: 

For if I chance to die this night, 
As I suppose I shall, 

Bury me under that marble stone 
That’s against fair Helen’s hall.’® 


There is no other mention of a hall by the stone in any of the texts. All the 
others say hill, and five of them specify green hill—a description which, if it 
is not entirely conventional, may possibly be of some significance.”° 

When we review the ‘‘Johnny Collins’ version with these questions in 
mind, we see that although it tells more than the other forms of Lady Alice 
it by no means makes the whole story plain. Evidently some elements have 
been suppressed, certainly some are obscured. But corruption cannot explain 
all the strange features of this version. All the texts but four which are frag- 
mentary have these events in the same sequence, and they show great close- 
ness of detail to the one quoted fully above. This inquiry aims to find an- 
swers to the questions raised by this curious version; and if the answers have 
to be in part conjectural, the present state of the texts themselves amply 
explains why that must be so. 

None of the questions can be tackled, however, until one essential matter 
is settled. It is truly a problem which exists because of the present rather 
garbled state of the texts; but luckily the texts also happen to preserve the 
means of solving it. The British variant just quoted makes Collins ask to be 
buried by the stone ‘‘against fair Helen’s hall.’’ Then the variant proceeds: 


Fair Helen doth sit in her room so fine, 
Working her silken skein, 

When she saw the finest corpse a-coming 
That ever the sun shined on. 


In this way, according to the ballad reading, fair Helen, the maid who dies 
of grief for Collins, is apparently identified with the maid at the stone who 


18 One of my own, from Wetzel County, West Virginia. 
19 JFSS 3: 299, 300, the first text, stanza 4, 1909. 
20 The texts that have “green hill” are Davis A (4), _ A (s), E (s), and two of my own. 
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foretells his death. This reading, or one very similar, occurs in all the texts 
save three, which are defective and lack the lines in question.” Furthermore, 
although the full text of “Johnny Collins’’ quoted above describes the 
woman at the stone simply as a fair maid (which four others do also, including 
the British variant), several texts call her Ellen or Eleanor in their initial 
stanzas.” This makes it appear that Collins’ faithful truelove is the same per- 
son whom he met by the stone on the day he died; and from my own inquiries 
I am sure that at least some of the present-day singers of the ballad under- 
stand the matter so. 

This cannot be the case, however. Johnny Collins’ adventures in the first 
half of the ballad are sufficiently wild as it is; but if the woman at the stone 
be the same personage who afterwards dies of grief on hearing of the fulfill- 
ment of her own prediction, the whole ballad is utterly senseless. This identity 
of names cannot disguise the fact that the woman at the stone and fair Ellen 
are two different persons. The woman at the stone knows that Collins is 
doomed to die, and tells him so—showing sorrow as she prophesies, in nearly 
all the variants.** On the other hand, word of his death comes as unexpectedly 
to fair Ellen in this version as it does to Lady Alice and Miss Mary in the 
“Giles’”’ and ‘‘George” types of the ballad respectively. Fair Ellen is dis- 
covered sitting calmly at home sewing when the funeral procession goes by, 
and her very servants know more about the tragedy than she: 


She said unto her Irish maid, 

Whose corpse is this so fine? 

That is George Collins’s corpse a-coming, 
That once was a true lover of thine. 


Only after hearing these tidings does fair Ellen express sorrow, beg for a last 
kiss, and predict that she too will die the next day. 

We can make yet other inferences about the woman at the stone. It seems 
that those who sing this ballad today have reason enough to confuse her with 
fair Ellen, and to call her Collins’ ‘‘own true love.’ For she knows his name; 
she addresses him as “dear Collins” or ‘‘my dear;’’ and when she calls him he 
runs at once to embrace her. Finally, when dying, he asks to be buried by 
the stone where he had met her a short time before. It is perfectly plain, 
since Collins is on such familiar terms with her, that this meeting between 
them is not the first; and we have our choice of two conclusions about their 
relations: namely, that Collins has abandoned fair Ellen for her sake, or else 
that he has fwo trueloves and has been deceiving them both. From what evi- 
dence the texts afford, either explanation would appear equally reasonable; 
but assuredly neither helps to explain the actions of Collins and the woman 
at there last interview (washing the stone, the leap into the water, and so 


*t Davis B and two of my own. 

* Those which give the woman at the stone no name are Davis A, the British variant, and 
three of mine. Texts naming her are Davis B, Cox A, B, E, and four of mine. 

*% Only the British variant does not make her grief clear—it has her hail Collins, but not 
weep, wring her hands, and so forth. 

* The British text, first variant, JFSS 3: 299, 300, stanza 6, 1909. 

% As in Davis A, first stanza. 
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forth). Nor does either interpretation throw any light on the woman’s 
prophecy and the reason for Collins’ death. There is nothing strange about 
fair Ellen, but the woman at the stone is a wholly mysterious character. She 
knows all about Collins’ death before it occurs, yet from the moment when she 
and he part we hear nothing more concerning her. We must discover with 
greater certainty who she is before the ballad story can be made intelligible. 

The first record of this ‘‘Johnny Collins’ version was printed in the Jour- 
nal of the Folk Song Society for 1909.”* In the following volume of the Jour- 
nal appears a note on the version by Miss Barbara M. Cra’ster,?” who suggests 
that the woman at the stone is a fée, and thus sets down the elements of the 
ballad as she interprets its meaning: 


(1) Collins’s meeting with a maiden by a stream, the maiden being evidently of a 
supernatural character. 

(2) His return home and death as a result of the meeting. 

(3) His truelove’s realization of the tragedy through the sight of his coffin, and her 
own consequent death. 


Miss Cra’ster states correctly that 


all the stock versions of Giles Collins omit incident (1) entirely, thus giving no reason 
for the man’s death, while some are still further reduced, and contain only inci- 
dent (3).’’28 


I have tried to show from the internal evidence of the texts themselves that 
no version of Lady Alice sufficiently accounts for Collins’ death; and if Miss 
Cra’ster had stopped here, I think we should be obliged to admit that whether 
the maid at the stone was supernatural or not there still remained a good 
deal of mystery about both the reason for his death and the manner in which 
he was killed. But Miss Cra’ster then points out that these incidents of the 
“Johnny Collins’’ version correspond to the plot of Clerk Colvill (Child No. 
42), and suggests that the two ballads may be really the same, or spring from 
a common source. 

To assess the value of her suggestion we must turn to the ballad of Clerk 
Colvill, of which I quote Child’s A-version in full:*® 


1. Clark Colven and his gay ladie, 
As they walked to yon garden green, 
A belt about her middle gimp, 
Which cost Clark Colven crowns fifteen: 


2. “O hearken weel now, my good lord, 
O hearken weel to what I say; 
When ye gang to the wall o Stream, 
O gang nae neer the well-fared may." 


% JFSS 3: 299-301. The variant was collected in 1906. 

27 JFSS 4: 106-9, 1910. 

28 Idem, 106. 

2° ESPB 1: 387, 388. Child’s whole introduction to this ballad, which doubtless owes much 
also to Grundtvig’s great study Elveskud—both scholars treating the international manifesta- 
tions of the piece at length—is in ESPB 1: 371-89, and further notes occur in ESPB 2: 506; 3: 


506; 4: 459; 5: 215, 216, 290. 
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. “O haud your tongue, my gay ladie, 


Tak nae sic care o me; 
For I nae saw a fair woman 
I like so well as thee.” 


. He mounted on his berry-brown steed, 


And merry, merry rade he on, 
Till he came to the wall o Stream, 
And there he saw the mermaiden. 


. “Ye wash, ye wash, ye bonny may, 


And ay’s ye wash your sark o silk:” 
“It’s a’ for you, ye gentle knight, 
My skin is whiter than the milk.” 


. He’s taen her by the milk-white hand, 


He’s taen her by the sleeve sae green, 
And he’s forgotten his gay ladie, 
And away with the fair maiden. 


(Here there is a hiatus which no known English version of the ballad fills; 
but it becomes evident that the mermaid, in some uncanny way, has given 
the Clerk a mortal injury.) 


7- 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


“Ohon, alas!’’ says Clark Colven, 
“And aye sae sair’s I mean my head!” 
And merrily leugh the mermaiden, 

“O win on till you be dead.” 


. “But out ye tak your little pen-knife, 


And frae my sark ye shear a gare; 
Row that about your lovely head, 
And the pain ye’ll never feel nae mair.” 


. Out he has taen his little pen-knife, 


And frae her sark he’s shorn a gare, 
Rowed that about his lovely head, 
But the pain increased mair and mair. 


“‘Ohon, alas!’’ says Clark Colven, 
“‘An aye sae sair’s I mean my head!” 
And merrily laughd the mermaiden, 
“Tt will aye be war till ye be dead.” 


Then out he drew his trusty blade, 
And thought wi it to be her dead, 
But she’s become a fish again, 
And merrily sprang into the fleed. 


He’s mounted on his berry-brown steed, 
And dowy, dowy rade he home, 

And heavily, heavily lighted down 
When to his ladie’s bower-door he came. 
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13. “Oh, mither, mither, mak my bed, 
And gentle ladie, lay me down; 
Oh, brither, brither, unbend my bow, 
’T will never be bent by me again.”’ 


14. His mither she has made his bed, 
His gentle ladie laid him down, 
His brither he has unbent his bow, 
’T was never bent by him again. 


This is plainly a ballad which concerns a man’s intrigues both with a fairy 
and a mortal woman, and recounts the diaster brought by the fairy mistress 
on the man and the mortal woman he has married. Imperfect as the English 
versions are, the basic situation and motif in Clerk Colvill cannot be misunder- 
stood: Child, summarizing the situation, says, 


It is clear that before his marriage he [Clerk Colvill] had been in the habit of resorting 
to this mermaid, as she is afterwards called, and equally clear, from the impatient 
answer which he renders his dame, that he means to visit her again. 


And farther on: 


His relations with the mermaid began before his marriage with his gay lady, and his 
death is the natural penalty of his desertion of the water-nymph; for no point is better 
established than the fatal consequences of inconstancy in such connections.*° 


The quotation from Gervase of Tilbury’s Otia Imperialia with which Child 
supports the preceding observation is interesting because it illustrates the age 
and prevalence of this belief about faery connections in western Europe, and 
because it sketches a situation exactly like that which occasions the tragedy 
in Clerk Colvill. The ballad story, Child further states, if told in its entirety, 
would probably resemble closely the remarkable fourteenth-century tale of the 
Knight of Staufenberg. This is a fully detailed narration of the disaster that 
overtakes a knight who contracts a faery alliance, repents his deed, forsakes 
his unearthly love, weds a mortal woman and confesses his previous doings 
to the church authorities. In this way he brings destruction upon himself—to 
all appearances, inevitably—at the hands of the forsaken elf-woman.* 

Clerk Colvill seems to have committed both the offenses described in the 
Otia Imperialia and the tale of Staufenberg as having deadly consequences 
for persons situated as he was; for he evidently has not only forsaken his 
fairy sweetheart, but has also imprudently mentioned her existence to his 
lady. This gives a peculiar point to the wording of the lady’s admonition in 
Child’s B-version: 

O promise me now, Clerk Colvill, 
Or it will cost ye muckle strife, 
Ride never by the wells of Slane, 

If ye wad live and brook your life.” 


30 ESPB 1: 372. 

3t There is no space for a full summary of this romance here. It is summarized in great de- 
tail, however, in ESPB 1: 372-4. 

* ESPB 1: 388, stan. 2 of vers. B. 
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In version C the clerk’s mother (who may or may not have taken the place 
of his wife through the intrusion of a conventional ballad theme in this text) 
forbids him to court ‘‘yon gay ladie;” whereat he replies: 


Forbid me frae your ha, mother, 
Forbid me frae your bour, 

But forbid me not frae yon ladie; 
She’s fair as ony flour. 


Forbidden I winna be, mother, 
Forbidden I winna be, 

For I maun gang to Clyde’s water, 
To court yon gay ladie.* 


These stanzas, of course, establish the fact of Clerk Colvill’s intimacy with the 
mermaid as definitely as could be desired. 

Of the many Scandinavian analogues to Clerk Colvill which Child sum- 
marizes, only the Faeroese contain evidence that the hero has had anything 
to do with elf-women before the adventure which results in his death. In 
them, as in Clerk Colvill C, the hero’s mother makes an ominous prophecy that 
her son’s shirt will be bloody before he returns from a projected trip to see his 
elfin sweetheart. Nevertheless, he rides to an elf-house in the hills. The elfin 
maid welcomes him, but he tells her he must quit the elfin company as he is 
to be married the next day. She then gives him a choice of lying sick seven 
years or dying the following day, and he chooses the latter. She brings him 
a poisoned draught, makes him kiss her, and sends him home a dying man. 
He dies the next day, and his mother and truelove die also. 

The ways in which the hero is killed in other Scandinavian forms of the 
ballad vary considerably. In some texts he is stabbed, often sustaining many 
wounds; in others he is compelled to join a wild elf-dance until worn to the 
point of death. Sometimes—as in the oldest known version (Danish)—he 
simply receives a stroke, after which the elf tells him to ride home, for he will 
not live more than a day. There is, however, no means of guessing from 
these versions the manner in which the Clerk Colvill mermaid brings on her 
lover’s death—we are left to conjecture that it may result from the fairy’s 
fatal kiss; but this is a guess which has nothing definite to back it. 

When the Scandinavian ballad hero returns home, he asks that his horse 
be taken, his bed made, and a priest summoned. In Clerk Colvill C the mer- 
maid (strangely) appears to the sick man and gives him a choice of living 
with her or dying where he is; to which he replies: 


“T will lie here an die,’’ he said, 
“T will lie here an die; 

In spite o a’ the deils in hell 

I will lie here an die.’’™ 


This choice between dying at once and lying sick a long while is found in the 
Faeroese and Breton versions, a few Danish ones, and one French one, which 


33 ESPB 1: 380, stan. 3, 4 of vers. C. 
* ESPB 1: 380, final stanza. 
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(coming from La Vendée) probably owes this element to Breton influence. 
The Norwegian forms, like the English C version, offer a choice of living with 
the elves or dying. This detail has pertinence to our immediate inquiry only 
in that it makes plain why the hero is certain that he is going to die at once. 

The Breton forms of Clerk Colvill come closest of all the southern European 
versions to the Scandinavian. They tell of a young husband who goes hunt- 
ing. In the woods he meets a fairy who tells him she has long been looking 
for him and he must marry her. There is no indication that he has met the 
fairy before. Naturally he refuses; whereupon she gives him the choice be- 
tween speedy death and long sickness, and he comes home to die. Now comes 
the part of the ballad which is most important in the central and southern 
European versions. After the husband has died, his wife, who has been kept 
in ignorance of his death, wishes to know the meaning of all the funeral 
preparations: pounding of hammers, tolling of bells, and so forth. She is given 
various false explanations, but finally she sees the open grave and has to be 
told the truth, whereupon she also dies of grief. This passage likewise forms 

_an important part of the Scandinavian versions of Clerk Colvill outside the 
Faeroes; where, especially in the Danish forms, the bride asks to see the dead, 
puts silk coverings over the body, and then dies herself. This part of the bal- 
lad is entirely lacking in the Faeroese and English versions, but, on the other 
hand, it is all that survives in the forms current in France, Spain and Slavic 
countries. In all these forms (save the Breton already summarized) the story 
commences where the husband comes home deathly sick or with mortal 
wounds, and the supernatural element has been quite lost.* 

In Italy the ballad is usually current in the same abbreviated (southern 
European) form just described. But two versions exist (called Italian A and 
B by Child), so much nearer the English forms, and so strikingly different 
from the others, that they must be described more fully. The following brief 
paraphrase combines details of the two texts to clarify the tale: 

Under the bridge of Rella (Diamantina) is a washerwoman. A knight passes by. 

The washerwoman goes into the water; the knight follows and embraces her. He 

goes home all wet, asks his mother to put him into bed and his horse into the stall; 

make him some supper and give his horse fodder; dig him a grave and bury his horse 
too. He also directs bells to be rung over him, and says he and his horse have many 
knife-stabs. 


Child suggests that these stabs are the same as the elfin wounds in the Scan- 
dinavian versions. That the washerwoman here is just as much a supernatural 
being as the mermaid in the English Clerk Colvill cannot be doubted; for a 
note to the A-version states that notwithstanding the mention of a bridge in 
the song, the occurrence here related was traditionally believed to have taken 
place at a spot caled ‘‘roc dla féa,’”’ the stone of the fairy woman.* 

By thus surveying briefly the details in the British and continental forms 
of Clerk Colvill we can distinguish several facts which are important in study- 


% All these forms are fully summarized by Child in ESPB 1: 374-82 and 384-7. 
% For the two Italian texts brought together side by side, see Romania 11: 397, 398, 1882 and 
the annotations. See also Child’s summary ESPB 1: 382. 
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ing the British versions and distinguishing them from the others. First: of 
the continental versions, those from the Faeroes are the only ones showing 
any trace of the hero’s having had a love affair with an elf previous to his 
fatal encounter. Second: the manner in which the hero is killed varies a great 
deal in foreign versions; but nothing is found in them to throw any light 
on the uncanny pain in the head which kills Clerk Colvill. Third: only one 
version of the ballad outside the British texts definitely associates the fairy 
woman with water and describes her as washing. This is the unique Italian 
version just described.*” The Scandinavian ballads depict the elves as living 
in or among the hills; but in our English Clerk Colvill the fairy is definitely 
a mermaid, who turns into a fish at will. Fourth: in all versions except Italian 
A and B the hero has a mortal wife (truelove). Fifth: the British Clerk Colvill 
versions have no trace of the otherwise well-known passage in which unavail- 
ing efforts are made to keep the hero’s wife (sweetheart) in ignorance of his 
death. 

We may finally return to Miss Cra’ster’s note on “Johnny Collins.”” Miss 
Cra’ster believes, of course, that the woman at the stone is a fairy, and that 
“Johnny Collins’ is a derivative of the widespread Clerk Colvill ballad. But 
she tries to prove that the “Johnny Collins” version is derived in some way 
from the Breton tradition of Clerk Colvill, or from a hypothetical Cornish bal- 
lad which might be assumed to resemble the Breton forms. It would be natu- 
ral enough to suppose that a Breton or Cornish ballad could have found its 
way into Hampshire, where the English variant of ‘Johnny Collins’ was 
recovered. But the discovery of additional variants in American tradition 
indicates that the version must have been more widely known in the British 
Isles than she could suppose. Moreover, the Breton versions of Clerk Colvill 
do not resemble the English ‘‘Johnny Collins’ in a single important detail; 
and the two ballads even differ from each other in regard to the basic motif of 
the story. There is no hint that the Breton ballad hero has previously met the 
fairy, while in “Johnny Collins’’ we have clear textual evidence that the 
hero already knows the woman at the stone. The Breton fairy is, as we recall, 
simply a wood-sprite, not associated with water. But the woman at the stone 
in ‘Johnny Collins” is found washing by a piece of water, and she apparently 
makes Collins leap into the water, whence he has to swim to get home. Our 
previous review of the Breton versions has made it clear, I believe, that no 
motivating resemblances exist between them and ‘‘Johnny Collins” except the 
very general one that in each case the hero meets with a being who foretells 
disaster for him. 

Miss Cra’ster finds further basis for her opinion in another Breton ballad, 
Markwiz Gwérand.** Here, led by an apparent similarity of names, she gets 
farther off the track than ever. In the story of Markwiz Gwérand a girl, pur- 
sued everywhere by an evil nobleman, refuses for fear of him to go to a cer- 


37 It is true that in a single (and suspect) text given by Villemarqué (Barzaz-Breiz, ed. 1867, 
25) the hero stops his hunting to drink at a spring, and sees by it a Korrigan combing her hair. 
The text implies that she is the guardian of the spring and has her dwelling near by. But in other 
Breton versions the man is simply accosted by a Korrigan in the woods. 

38 Which she finds in Villemarqué, Chants Populaires de la Brétagne, ed. 1846, 2: 122. 
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tain fair; but is finally persuaded to go accompanied by her lover, a clerk. 
There the nobleman discovers the two and challenges the lover, The clerk 
accepts the challenge and is slain by the nobleman. At this, the girl, forgetting 
her fear, leaps on the nokleman and drags him around the field by his hair. 
She then goes home, says she is sick, asks her mother to make her bed, and 
requests that her lover’s grave may be dug wide enough to include her too. In 
this incoherent ballad Miss Cra’ster sees, ‘‘with slight variation,’ the second 
and third incidents of ‘Johnny Collins” (see her outline of the incidents, 
above). I am bound to say that I see not the slightest correspondence be- 
tween these two stories; and the only detail in which Markwiz Gwérand at 
all resembles the ballads we are specially considering is the girl’s last requests. 
They come into the French form of the Clerk Colvill ballad—the famous 
Jean Renaud—but nothing might hinder their use as ballad formulae in any 
piece where they could be made to fit.*® 

Miss Cra’ster’s chief reason, however, for trying to identify this ballad 
with the tradition of Clerk Colvill on one hand and of Lady Alice on the other 
lies in the names of the two lovers. The man’s name is Cloarak Goarlan and 
the woman’s Anna Calvaez; and Miss Cra’ster’s contention is that “‘cloarak,” 
meaning clerk, was attached to “‘Colvill,’’ occasioning the designation ‘‘Clerk 
Colvill.’’ She likewise sees the original of ‘‘Colvill’’ itself in Calvaez, the last 
name of the girl; and Anna, the girl’s given name, she believes to account for 
the Lady Anna, Annis, Alice, and so forth of the ‘‘Giles Collins’ form of 
Lady Alice. Yet the resemblances between these surnames are not only faint, 
but the name Calvaez itself has to be shifted from one personage to the 
other to effect even the slightest correspondence; and this whole theory based 
on the personal names and content of the Breton ballads in question seems 
quite unsatisfactory from all points of view. Credit for the only attempt to 
analyze Lady Alice, and for the initial suggestion of a possible relation be- 
tween that ballad and Clerk Colvill undoubtedly belongs to Miss Cra’ster. 
But I believe that she has been led to look for correspondence of plot, and for 
the origin of the ‘Johnny Collins” version, in the wrong direction. She gave 
some slight notice, indeed, to the resemblances between “Johnny Collins” 
and the Scottish Clerk Colvill; but with the single ‘‘Johnny Collins” text then 
at her disposal she could not discern with any assurance what this version of 
Lady Alice contained or implied.*° 

Now that we have briefly reviewed the principal traits of the international 
ballad of Clerk Colvill, however, we may compare its details with those of 
Lady Alice, to see what light it may actually throw on those obscure points 
which I have had to emphasize in my survey of the ‘Johnny Collins” version. 
It appears permissible to use foreign analogues of Clerk Colvill as well as Brit- 
ish versions in the comparison. For since these texts are all evidently forms, 
not only of the same story, but of the same ballad, we may hope that a de- 


39 Requests identical with or similar to these two are, of course, floating ballad common- 
places in English tradition as well. 

40 Miss Cra’ster’s discussion, of which the preceding is a summary and evaluation, is in 
JFSS 4: 107-9, 1910. 
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tail left unclear in one version may be more fully explained in another." This 
is a desirable procedure also ,since in the case of‘‘ Johnny Collins,” even more 
than in Clerk Colvill versions, we have to deal not only with obscurity or 
vagueness, but also with the peculiar compression and laconic statement 
which in part characterize the ballad genre, and which often leave more to be 
imagined in a piece than is actually told.“* Keeping these points in mind, 
and recognizing, in addition, the possibilities of misinterpretation that a 
corrupt or telescoped ballad text affords, we should be able to compare these 
versions with becoming caution. 

In the opening stanza of “Johnny Collins,” then, the hero, roaming in the 
fields, sees ‘‘a fair maiden, the fairest of all, A-washing her marble-white 
stone.’ Clerk Colvill, too, after he has impatiently silenced his gay lady, 
rides straight off to his fairy mistress: 


He’s taen leave o his gay lady, 

Nought minding what his lady said, 
And he’s rode by the wells of Slane, 
Where washing was a bonny maid.“ 


In the A-version (see above) Clerk Colvill accosts the mermaid with the 
words, ‘“‘Ye wash, ye wash, ye bonny may, And ay’s ye wash your sark o 
silk.’’ We have seen also that in the north Italian text paraphrased above the 
woman (undoubtedly a fairy) whom the knight encounters under a bridge is 
described as a washerwoman (lavandera, lavandaja). But Child’s C-version 
of Clerk Colvill comes closer in detail to “Johnny Collins” at this point than 
any other: here the clerk rides away, 


An when he cam to the Clyde’s water, 
He lichted lowly down, 

An there he saw the mermaiden 
Washin silk upon a stane.* 


In this stanza we have not only the washing but the stone as well; and the 
line helps clear up the obscurity of “Johnny Collins” about the maiden 
“washing her marble-white stone.” For this line of the version, as it stands, 
makes no sense; but if we assume that the maiden was washing something on 
the stone, using it as washers in bygone times did to beat and fold garments 
on, we have a perfectly clear picture. It seems reasonable to suppose that at 
this place the ‘Johnny Collins’’ version is corrupt and that the proper read- 
ing should show the maid washing on the stone; not doing anything to the 
stone itself. 


‘t As Alexander Keith justly says in his edition of Gavin Greig’s Last Leaves of Traditional 
Ballads and Ballad Airs (Aberdeen: The Buchan Club, 1925) xxxiii, “It is exceedingly unusual 
for a balladist to get a complete version of a ballad.” And the incomplete state of many of the 
versions so far summarized is only too noticeable. 

® Cf. Prof. L. C. Wimberley’s warnings against this often perplexing “reticence” of the popu- 
lar ballad, in his Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, cop. 1928) 33, ror. 

* As one of my texts has it. 

“ Child B, ESPB 1: 388, stan. 4. 

“ ESPB 1: 3809, stan. 6, 
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Miss Cra’ster has also noticed this feature, and characterizes it as 


probably having reference to the old custom by which a shirt given to a man by a 
maiden signified betrothal. The shirt having disappeared from Dr. Gardiner’s text 
[i.e., the British text of “‘Johnny Collins’’], there seems to have been some attempt to 
connect the stone with George Collins’s own tombstone by turning it into marble.“ 


Miss Cra’ster’s conjecture about the stone’s being confused with a tomb- 
stone seems justified, since two American variants of this version actually 
describe it thus.47 But her belief that the shirt in Clerk Colvill signifies be- 
trothal cannot.be correct, since there obviously is no question of betrothal 
either between the mermaid and Colvill, or between Collins and the washing 
woman: both these men are either married or betrothed already, according to 
plain ballad statement or unavoidable inference. The mermaid, furthermore, 
is bent on slaying the clerk, while Collins’ washing woman knows already 
that he is soon to die. If my interpretation of this detail is right, the washing 
has a very different meaning from that which Miss Cra’ster assigns to it. 

Resuming the analysis of ‘Johnny Collins,”’ we find that as soon as Collins . 
meets the woman at the stone she displays grief and prophesies his speedy 
death. In Clerk Colvill A and B the mermaid also eventually tells the clerk 
that he will die; in C she gives him the choice of living with her or dying in 
his bed; and in the Breton and most of the Scandinavian versions which I 
have reviewed (following Child’s summaries) this detail appears as a choice 
offered between quick death and long sickness. Likewise in a number of ver- 
sions from Denmark the rejected elf gives the hero a fatal stroke, then tells 
him that he will not live a day. The important difference at this point be- 
tween “Johnny Collins” and Clerk Colvill is that the washing woman seems 
to be sorrowful while the elves in the other ballads are merely spiteful or 
(as in the British Clerk Colvill forms) full of malignant joy at the prospect of 
the hero’s dying. Resemblance to the washing woman’s grief in other.stories 
similar to Clerk Colvill is seen only in the regret of Staufenberg’s fairy mis- 
tress to pronounce his doom;“* and the tale of Staufenberg may have no 
historical connection with the Clerk Colvill ballad, so that point-by-point 
comparison between the two lacks pertinence. I believe that in this case the 
woman’s sorrow may be connected with the business of washing, and should 
be discussed with that trait. 

Next Collins embraces the maiden at the stone. Clerk Colvill likewise, in 
Child’s A-version, has 


taen her by the milk-white hand, 
He’s taen her by the sleeve sae green, 
And he’s forgotten his gay ladie, 
And awa with the fair maiden. 


© JFSS 4: 107, 1910. The betrothal-reference is from Child: a note (ESPB 5: 284) concerning 
The Elfin Knight (Child No. 2), in which the situation, context and all circumstances are differ- 
ent from either Clerk Colvill or Lady Alice; hence the shirt in that ballad cannot possibly be the 
same sort of thing, or be used in the same way, as in the Clerk Colvill versions. 

‘7 Davis A. (346) has ‘‘white marble tomb,” and one of my Pennsylvania texts has ‘‘marble 
tombstone.” 
48 See ESPB 1: 373. 
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In version C the mermaid invites Colvill to embrace her: 


I'll row ye in my arms twa. 
An a foot I sanna jee.*® 


And in the one Italian version where a fairy woman appears, we read that 
the woman goes into the water and the knight follows and embraces her. It is 
worth pointing out, too, that before Collins embraces the washing woman he 
has been expressly bidden to come to her. 

The question of the association of the fairy woman in Clerk Colvill with 
water seems to me to be bound up with the description of her as washing; 
hence I shall reserve it also for discussion along with that trait. But the wash- 
ing woman in ‘‘Johnny Collins” is surely connected with water too, for when 
Collins kisses her he leaps into the water, and seemingly has to swim for a dis- 
tance before he can get out. The detail of his swimming clear to his father’s 
door is very curious, and I think it is probably due to corruption of the text. ' 
Of course the supernatural woman in the English Clerk Colvill is described in 
all three versions as a mermaid; but in A and B her interview with Colvill 
seems to take place on the bank or beside the well, while to get back into the 
water she has to turn herself into a fish. In the C-version, however—which 
is identical in rhythm with “Johnny Collins’’ and also closer than the others 
in the detail of having the maid wash on a stone—the mermaid offers Colvill 
what, to my mind, can be interpreted only as an invitation to him to comé 
into the water with her: 


Come down, come down, now, Clerk Colin, 
Come down an [fish] wi me; 

I'll row ye in my arms twa, 

An a foot I sanna jee.*® 


Thus, Collins, in going into the water to embrace the woman, seemingly 
performs the identical action of Colvill in Child’s C-version, and of the 
anonymous knight in the unique Italian form. And there cannot be a mis- 
understanding of the final line of the “Johnny Collins” stanza: 


Till the stars from heaven come twinkling down 
On the banks where Collins jumped in.™ 


The third line of this stanza is puzzling in view of the rarity of figurative 
language in late-collected ballad versions of our tradition. I presume it to 
mean, however, that Collins stayed with the woman in the water until night- 
fall—provided it is not a hopelessly corrupt line of actual original magic 
meaning. At any rate, this verse about the stars occurs in all the American 
texts but four which happen to lack the stanza containing it.” In place of 


49 ESPB 1: 389, stanza 7. 

50 See note 49; and cf. the tenth stanza, ibid., which is equally explicit. 

51 One of my Pennsylvania versions known in Fayette County and collected in September, 
1944, has at this point, ‘On the river where Collins jumped in’’—surely a reading too plain to 
admit of doubt, and supported by Cox A, B, E at this point in the ballad, and by all my full 
texts. The lines just quoted are from the text given in full above. 

52 Davis A, B (346-8) and two of my own. 
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this stanza the British text has one which seems to describe the same action, 
but says, more obscurely: 


He put his foot to the broad water side, 

And over the lea sprung he, 

He embraced her around her middle so small, 
And kissed her red, rosy cheeks.® 


The word /ea in this stanza can hardly refer to the meadow over which Collins 
was roving, since in the first line we are expressly told that he ‘‘put his foot 
to the broad water side.” I take it to be a corruption or variant form of the 
dialect word “‘lay,”’ meaning a lake or pool.™ If this interpretation be correct 
it fixes the water-association of the washing woman in the British variant of 
“Johnny Collins’ as well as in the American. 

Going on with the incidents in this version, we see that when Collins comes 
home he says he will probably die ‘‘this very night.’’ In nearly all the ver- 
sions of Clerk Colvill the hero declares or implies that his death is imminent. 
Child’s three versions make him bequeath his bow (spear, sword) to his 
brother, and in A and C he says that he will never use them again. In the 
Scandinavian versions summarized by Child, he asks that his bed be made, 
bandages brought, the priest summoned, and so forth; in some of these he 
says that he will never rise again, or that he fears he will die before the priest 
comes. It is equally clear from the requests made in the southern European 
forms that the hero knows he cannot live long; indeed, he sometimes returns 
with such dreadful wounds (especially in the French Jean Renaud forms) 
that it is impossible for him to live: he wastes no words, but simply orders his 
bed prepared at once. 

The hero’s dying requests in Clerk Colvill have general parallels in the Lady 
Alice texts; and though they mainly seem to be commonplaces, yet their 
presence and occasional likeness in these two ballads that othetwise re- 
semble each other so closely merit a brief review for them. At least one of 
them, considering the circumstances, is rather striking. As in the Scandi- 
navian versions, Colvill requests that his mother (A, C, lady, B) make his bed; 
that his lady (A, sister, C) lay him down. Collins, in the British ‘Johnny 
Collins’ variant, also asks his mother to make his bed. In two variants of the 
common English ‘Giles Collins’ versions,® he asks her to call the parson (as 
the Scandinavian Clerk Colvill hero calls for the priest). But such details as 
these are alike common in ballads and natural under the circumstances. 
More to the point is Collins’ request to have his head bound up. This occurs 
in only one of the “Johnny Collins’ texts—the British variant—where 
Collins says: 

Arise, my dear father, and let me in, 

Arise, my dear mother, and make my bed, 
Arise, my dear sister, and get me a napkin, 
A napkin to bind round my head.® 


83 JFSS 3: 300, third stanza of second fragment. 
54 New English Dictionary 6: 1: 222. 

55 Child B and ESPB 3: 514. 

5% JFSS 3: 300, sth stanza of second fragment. 
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But in three texts of the common English Lady Alice, Giles Collins calls on 
his mother, in the opening stanzas, to bind up his head.*’ Although this de- 
tail has no clear parallel in other texts; and although head-binding is used 
quite differently in the British Clerk Colvill versions, and serves to ease more 
than one sort of ailment in our folk songs generally—still, its presence .in 
Lady Alice, a ballad so obviously close in other features to Clerk Colvill, can- 
not fail to remind us of the strange pain in the head, caused by the mermaid, 
which kills the clerk. We may recall, too, that nowhere but in the British 
Child A and B versions of the Clerk Colvill ballad does the hero die from 
this cause. Yet in these versions binding the hero’s head hastens his death! 
So there may be no real reason for regarding the detail in Lady Alice as 
another item adding to the mutual resemblance of the two pieces. All we 
can be sure of is that, occurring where it does—at the beginning of these 
“Giles Collins’ texts—it is as meaningless as Collins’ sudden announcement 
in the same place that he is about to die. 

There is yet one more notable similarity between the events of Lady Alice 
(in its fuller ‘‘Johnny Collins’ form) and those of Clerk Colvill. I have de- 
scribed the passage, so important in many continental versions of Clerk 
Colvill, which narrates the efforts to keep the hero’s death hidden from his 
wife or betrothed; her eventual discovery of the event; and her own conse- 
quent death. This section of the ballad has dropped clear out of the English 
form: in these versions Colvill addresses his last words to his Jady as well as his 
mother and brother, and the piece then ends quite abruptly. But since Child’s 
study shows that some of the earliest recorded and best preserved versions 
in other parts of Europe include this incident, there is pretty good reason 
for regarding it as an ancient, perhaps original, part of the story. Now the 
ballad of Lady Alice, in its common English form, tells the story of a lady 
who sees.a coffin go by her door and asks the bearers whom they are taking to 
the grave. They reply that it is Giles Collins, who was once a truelover of 
hers. She commands them to set down the coffin and let her look upon the 
dead. In one of the common forms® she asks for a last kiss from the lips she 
has often kissed before. In three of these varaints we learn from a more or 
less introductory first stanza that the man has died suddenly. The remainder 
of this version usually tells of the lovers’ burial, employing the stock stanzas 
about the loving plants that grow from their graves. These stanzas may be 
disregarded, as they are not material to the story; and indeed (to repeat a 
statement made at the beginning) they go contrary to Giles Collins’ explicit 
request concerning his burial place. 

In themselves, of course, these incidents of the regular Lady Alice version 
make a sufficient ballad story. The fact that the variants fail to account for 
Collin’s death makes little difference, as the interest centers on his truelove. 
But when we turn to the “Johnny Collins’ version, we see a much fuller 
story which recounts not only the fate of the lady, but also certain adven- 
tures of Collins himself just before he dies. These adventures seem very mys- 


57 Child B, C, and ESPB 3: 514. 
68 ESPB 3: 514. My opinion about this whole section of the ballad agrees generally with 
Miss Cra’ster’s, JFSS 4: 106, 1910. 
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terious as related in the variants which we know. I have been trying to show 
that all the occurrences and most of the details in the first half of “Johnny 
Collins’’ correspond to those in the versions (especially the British ones) of 
Clerk Colvill. And if we compare the fuller Scandinavian or Breton analogues 
with ‘“‘Johnny Collins,” it strikes us immediately that the last part of this 
British piece corresponds with that section in the foreign Clerk Colvill ana- 
logues which. tells how the elf-shot man’s wife discovers his death and conse- 
quently dies herself. 

The specific resemblances are that Lady Alice (fair Ellen) sees Collins’ 
coffin, and upon inquiry learns for the first time that it is her lover. This corre- 
sponds, though it is quite short, to the questions asked by the wife in the 
continental Clerk Colvill versions. As I said before, Lady Alice’s servants know 
more about the tragedy than she; and the whole situation here is an exact par- 
allel to that in the final episode of the fuller Clerk Colvill ballads. Next Lady 
Alice asks to look once more on the dead body; directs that it be trimmed or 
garlanded; takes a last kiss; and says she also will be dead the next day. 
These things likewise the elf-shot man’s bride does in the Scandinavian Clerk 
Colvill analogues. And Lady Alice, in saying that her body shall lie by her 
lover’s, is re-echoing the sentiment of Renaud’s wife in the French Clerk 
Colvill, who orders the grave dug wide enough to accommodate two. All these 
passages are undoubtedly riddled with ballad conventions; but I take occasion 
to say again that conventions like these were made to fit themes in stories 
(not vice versa), and when situations recur, so do the conventional ‘‘runs.’’5® 
And here again we find the Clerk Colvill and Lady Alice themes recurring 
in the same order. Lady Alice, in one text, even kills herself; which the bride 
in some Scandinavian Colvill forms does also.® It is difficult not to see in this 
part of Lady Alice a shortened and simplified rendering of the last episode 
of the Clerk Colvill story as told in continental forms. The bride’s successive 
questions, and the suspense created thereby, are absent; but the other ele- 
ments are present, and the basic circumstances are surely identical. 

Thus far, it looks as though the full “Johnny Collins” version of Lady 
Alice were actually a re-telling of the story told in the ballad of Clerk Colvill; 
being especially close in details to the British forms of that ballad. An im- 
portant difference between the two pieces is that in Clerk Colvill the situation 
of the chief personage between two trueloves—one a mortal woman, the other 
an elf—is made clear. In “Johnny Collins” the hero also has two trueloves, 
as I think the textual evidence shows beyond question; but no text tells us 
clearly what sort of being the woman at the stone is. When we consider the 
close resemblance of these two ballads in all other respects, however, I 
believe we are forced by circumstances to assume that the woman at the 
stone is also a supernatural creature—Collins’ fairy mistress, a being of the 
same sort as the mermaid in the other ballad. Only by joining this supposition 
to our comparison of the two pieces can we understand any of Collins’ ad- 


59 This is undoubtedly why the formula of the love-animated plants finally became attached 
to Lady Alice. ; 

60 ESPB 3: 515. Though the action here is somewhat burlesqued, it may once have been a 
completely serious element; and in any case, such an action does not violate the situation. 
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ventures in the first half of Lady Alice. Granting this assumption, we may 
better understand how the stone-woman can prophesy Collins’ death; why 
he leaps into the water to embrace her; why he also realizes that his death 
is at hand. We likewise understand more clearly the place of the mortal sweet- 
heart fair Ellen, and her behavior upon seeing Collins’ body. Without this 
assumption we understand nothing at all. Therefore I believe that we must 
agree with Miss Cra’ster and regard the woman at the stone as the fairy mis- 
tress whom Collins deserts to his own undoing. 

If she be accepted as a fairy, we can afford to recognize further evidence 
that Collins had known her before the encounter narrated in the ballad. 
It lies in the fact that he embraces her after she has foretold his death.” 
Every variant of “Johnny Collins” that is at all complete or well ordered 
has the events in this order; and it is hardly likely that a man meeting a fairy 
for the first time would take her in his arms when she had just told him that 
his life was ‘‘soon to an end.”’ 

That “Johnny Collins” and Clerk Colvill thus tell the same story about the 
same sorts of personages placed in the same circumstances appears certain. 
Naturally, then, we ask with Miss Cra’ster, Are they not in reality one and 
the same piece? Or, perhaps, are they not both descendants of a fuller form 
of the Clerk Colvill ballad? A circumstance which seems to add to this possi- 
bility is that which, of course, has been obvious all along: the strong re- 
semblance between the names of the heroes in both pieces. The British Clerk 
Colaii has the names Colven (A), Colvill (B), and Colin (C). The man’s 
name in Lady Alice is invariably Collins, or some derivative of it, and its 
similarity to the names in the other ballad needs no emphasis—except to 
note that comes nearest to the Colin of Child C, which is likewise the closest 
to “Johnny Collins” in rhythm, in evidence that the clerk actually goes into 
the water, and in the circumstance that its mermaid is washing on a stone. 

This description of the fairy women in the two ballads as washing by a body 
of water is another curious point of resemblance between them; curious be- 
cause it is so rare a feature in versions of Clerk Colvill. Outside of the English 
form we find it only in the unusual Italian version summarized above; and 
indeed, these two forms also stand alone in associating the fairy woman with 
water. Because of their complete separation from each other, their common 
possession of these traits might incline us toward the conclusion that they 
were the only surviving members of a once widespread group of versions. 
The traditional vigor displayed by this ballad in Scandinavia, however, and 
the relative fullness and wealth of detail in the texts preserved there, seem 
to render this conclusion a hazardous one, to be adopted only if no alternate 
possibilities present themselves. ; 

If the watery associations of the fairy woman in Clerk Colvill were an es- 
pecially widespread and ancient feature of the ballad, it is hard to imagine 
why such a trait should be supplanted entirely in lands like Norway, the 


6: Her knowledge of his name, and addressing him as ‘“‘my dear” are not absolutely conclu- 
sive, as the former could be a fairy attribute, while the latter may have crept in as a result of 
the confusion between her and the mortal truelove. 

2 Agreeing with the Scandinavian names only in common possession of the element “‘ol” 
(as, Olaf, Rolig, Volder)—not necessarily any indication that the two sets of names are related. 
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Faeroes, and Brittany. It is equally difficult to imagine an English version 
of the ballad influencing an Italian one. But since almost anything seems apt 
to happen in folk tradition, it is not impossible, I suppose, that a version of 
the British mermaid variety could have traveled to Italy and become tra- 
ditional alongside the truncated forms prevalent there. A likelier assumption, 
however (it seems to me), is that in Italy and the British Isles the ballad de- 
tails were altered locally and independently by the association of the fée 
with water; a change prompted by some element in the folk beliefs of those 
who sang the ballad. 

Changes in personality and mingling of associations or attributes among 
supernatural beings certainly cannot be called uncommon anywhere;* nor 
is there any reason why they should affect the faery creatures of balladry 
less than those of romance or folktale. But if I assume an alteration of this 
sort for the sprite in the English Clerk Colvill, I must attempt to justify my 
view by pointing out what folklore elements appear to have caused it. The 
case of the Italian version has not been closely examined, since that version 
is not pertinent to the immediate inquiry.“ But for the British texts we ap- 
pear to have abundant record of the traditional beliefs which must have 
brought about the change. 

That bodies of water are inhabited by various uncanny creatures is of 
course a worldwide belief of great age. All over northern Europe the folklore 
portrays such beings in various aspects—harmless or evil, foul or fair; and 
often exerting strong fascination or showing an inclination to cohabit with 
humans. In regard to this last trait, the consensus of folk opinion is that it is 
safest to have nothing to do with such creatures, by water or by land.™ The 
fact that they were regarded as demons, and relations with them endangered 
one’s salvation, was of course a powerful element in shaping this attitude.” 
It makes us understand more clearly the background of a story like Clerk 
Colvill, and the unearthly horror and tragedy of its hero’s predicament. 

Among the occupations ascribed to fairies and other uncanny beings all 


8 Cf. G. L. Kittredge, Gawain and the Green Knight (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1916) 77. W. Mannhardt in Antike Wald- und Feldkulte (2 vols. Berlin, 1875) 1: 154, 
sums up the question of elfin interchanges of attributes in the words “forest and field spirits are 
separated to such a slight extent into definite classes that they frequently intermingle” (transla- 
tion mine). 

* Italians certainly have believed in watersprites and mermaids, as well as other sorts of 
unearthly beings; see Thomas Keightley, The Fairy Mythology (2 vols. London, 1833) 2: 238. 

See R. Hunt, Romances and Drolls of the West of England (London, 1864) 150-2; Folk- 
Lore of Suffolk (D. Nutt, London, 1893), 35, 36; Charlotte S. Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore 
(London, 1883-6), 78, 79; Folk-Lore 44: 295-305, 1933: this article declares the white ladies so 
often haunting wells and springs to be only countryside ghosts; County Folk-Lore 2: 8, 25, 27, 
41, 81, 1901; 8: 310, 1910; Mannhardt, WaJd- und Feldkulte 1: 152, 153; J. and W. Grimm, 
Deutsche Sagen (2 vols. Berlin, 1816) 1: 71; 61-90; 2: 253; J. M. MacKinlay, Folk-Lore of Scot- 
tish Lakes and Springs (Glasgow, 1893) 138; 156-66; Keightley, Fairy Mythology 1: 242; 2: 
70, 71, 282-4; J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 
1900) 41; Augusta P. Gregory, Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland (2 vols. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920) 1: ror, 121, 161, 188. Add County Folk-Lore 2: 36, 40, 
Igol. 

% See Kittredge, Gawain and the Green Knight 236-9, with its incisive discussion of the 
eventual predominance of this feeling in regard to all fairy mistress stories. 
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over northwestern Europe is that of washing clothes. Supernatural people 
of the hills and “wild women” are described by tradition as washing their 
garments and hanging them out to dry just like mortals; and the attachment 
of such an occupation to elfin creatures anywhere need hardly be a matter 
for surprise nor would it be out of harmony with traditional beliefs. We have 
seen that the fairy mistress of Clerk Colvill is simply a hill- or wood-sprite in 
most versions of the ballad but becomes a mermaid, or some sort of water- 
creature in the English and in one Italian form.*’ And it seems reasonable to 
think that making a watersprite wash on a stone is simply the result of adding 
another familiar trait to a supernatural being. This is the only way, I believe, 
in which we can adequately account for the presence of the trait in the single 
Italian version already described, since no other record of the ballad outside 
the British Isles seems to afford any information on the matter. 

It looks, then, as if the depiction of the fairy woman in Clerk Colvill as a 
water-creature engaged in washing were an alteration of the ballad story 
which had been made independently in British tradition. In these traits (as 
has been shown) Clerk Colvill and ‘‘Johnny Collins” are exactly alike.** But 
furthermore, it seems to me that in both these British ballads there is an ad- 
ditional and special feature to this washing done by the fairy maidens—a 
feature not possessed: by the ordinary “washing of the wild women.” In 
order to bring it out we must again have recourse to the texts. 

When Clerk Colvill greets the mermaid he says (in Child A): 


Ye wash, ye wash, ye bonny may, 
And ay’s ye wash your sark o silk. 


To which the mermaid makes this curious answer (italics mine): 


It's a’ for you, ye gentle knight, 
My skin is whiter than the milk.®® 


These words are not perfectly clear, but they might, I think, be interpreted 
in two ways. First: I am washing this shirt for you, and my skin is whiter 
than milk; or, second: It is all for your sake that my skin is white, or, my 
charms are for you alone. In the first interpretation the mermaid’s state- 
ment about her complexion has no rapport with her answer to Colvill’s refer- 
ence to the shirt; in the second, her answer to the clerk, though it might fit 
their situation in a general way, has no connection at all with what he has just 
said to her. Miss Cra’ster, as already stated, favors the first interpretation, 
connecting the passage with the custom of giving betrothal-shirts; but it has 
been demonstrated that in this case there is no question of betrothal. I too 
favor the first interpretation, but for a different reason. There must be some 


6? Curiously, the fairy sweetheart in later forms of the Staufenberg story also became a water 
nymph: see J. and W. Grimm, Deutsche Sagen 2: 253; ESPB 1: 374. 

68 For instances of supernatural beings washing, see County Folk-Lore 2: 29, 1901; Anatole 
Le Braz, La Légende de la Mort en Basse Brétagne (Paris, 1893) 376-81; same, La Légende de 
la Mort chez les Brétons Armoricains (Paris, 1923) 2: 239; Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte 1: 
120, 129, 152; W. Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties (London, 1879) 332-s. 

6° ESPB 1: 387, stanza 5. 
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connection, surely, between the clerk’s ‘‘Ye wash your sark o silk’’ and the 
mermaid’s “It’s a’ for you.’’ In Child’s B-version the stanza corresponding 
to the one just quoted runs: 


Wash on, wash on, my bonny maid, 
That wash sae clean your sark of silk. 
And weel fa’ you, fair gentleman, 
Your body whiter than the milk.7° 


This stanza makes their conversation sound as if they had met for the first 
time—which is impossible. Apparently the common greeting ‘‘weel fa’ you”’ 
has replaced ‘‘it’s a’ for you,” while in this variant the clerk’s skin is said to 
be whiter than milk. My suggestion is that Child’s A-version has suffered 
corruption at this point; and that if we read the last two lines of the stanza 
in A: 

It’s a’ for you, ye gentle knight, 

Your skin is whiter than the milk, 


we have not only complete connection between salutation and reply, but the 
mermaid’s whole answer becomes a sinister piece of dramatic irony when the 
present situation and previous relations of the two personages are remem- 
bered. For we are told in both the A- and B-versions that the clerk cuts off a 
piece of what seems to be this very shirt to bind round his aching head, and 
that this increases, instead of relieving, his pain. 

Now comparing ‘Johnny Collins’ once again with this ballad, we find 
neither mention of a shirt, nor hint of how Collins is killed; but in both this 
and the ‘‘Giles Collins’’ versions it is stated that when Collins finally comes 
home he has to have his head bound up. Here also, however, we have the 
fairy woman’s prophecy of his death. The difference of attitude between the 
two supernatural women at this point is noteworthy; but more so is the corre- 
spondence of the two ballad stories in regard to the washing, the prophecy 
(which is made a little later in Clerk Colvill) and the hero’s manifestly magical 
death. So the deadly use of the shirt in Clerk Colvill combines with the other 
circumstances to make us think that in both pieces the washing cannot be 
the mere domestic drudgery so widely ascribed to elfin creatures, but is in- 
stead invested with a more sinister meaning, 

I must digress for a moment to speak of some points connected with the 
tradition of Clerk Colvill and ‘“‘Johnny Collins:’’ All three British Colvill 
texts were recorded in the northeast of Scotland—in the counties of Forfar 
and Aberdeen. The only ‘Johnny Collins” variant recovered in Great Britain 
comes from Hampshire; all the others were written down in the United 
States. In the Hampshire text we find these lines beginning the final stanza: 


Those news was carried to London Town, 
And wrote on London gate.”! 


In the American texts the name of London is regularly replaced by some form 


70 ESPB 1: 388, stanza 5. 
71 JFSS 3: 300 (first frag.), 301 (second frag.), tg09. 
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of Dublin.” Ballad-singers do not localize their versions in this way without 
reason; and the only explanation that offers itself for this particular and per- 
sistent localization is that these variants of ‘“‘Johnny Collins” had been tra- 
ditional in Ireland, and were imported thence into this country. It is futile, 
of course, to speculate about whether an individual or one or many families 
could first have carried the version to this country. The variants agree closely 
and may have been known originally to only a few immigrants. But their 
distribution is curiously limited. My own texts came from a small area of 
southwestern Pennsylvania and northwestern West Virginia, a region which 
in the latter eighteenth century had a considerable infusion of Scotch-Irish 
and Gaelic Irish settlers. More southerly variants came from Doddridge 
County, West Virginia (only a few miles south of the region where my texts 
were gathered), from Hardy and Pocahontas Counties, West Virginia, and 
from Highland County, Virginia. Highland, Hardy and Pocahontas Counties 
are all close together and lie in the Appalachian ranges which form the 
western boundary of the great ‘‘Valley of Virginia,’’ first settled by Scotch- 
Irish and Germans from Pennsylvania.”* What evidence we have, then, about 
the travels of this version also indicates quite strongly the likelihood of Irish 
tradition. It may be noted likewise that aside from having London instead of 
Dublin, the isolated Hampshire variant of “Johnny Collins” differs from 
American texts in no noteworthy respect. 

Since Clerk Colvill was current in the Scottish Northeast, a region not dis- 
tant from the Highlands, it would not be at all strange should this ballad be 
influenced by special beliefs traditional among the Gaelic highlanders. The 
“Johnny Collins’’ version, if it has been traditional in Ireland (as available 
evidence seems to indicate), can hardly have failed to be touched also by 
Gaelic belief. The fairy woman’s association with water in Clerk Colvill ap- 
pears from our previous comparison of versions to be an element which en- 
tered into the tradition of this ballad in the British Isles. That the fairy 
woman in ‘‘Johnny Collins” is also a watersprite likewise appears certain. 
And if we concede what seems to me to be pretty clearly brought out in the 
texts: namely that the washing done by these faery beings is apparently not 
purely casual, but is bound up with the tragedy in each piece, and has a sin- 
ister symbolism especially marked in Clerk Colvill by reason of the mermaid’s 
speech—then, I think, it is hard to believe that the characters of the elf- 
women in both ballads have not been modified by beliefs concerning the 
Gaelic ‘‘banshee.”’ 

Keightley states that the banshee cannot properly be classed as a fairy be- 


7 Davis A, Cox A, E, and two of my texts have Dublin. Davis B and one of my texts have 
no town name. Cox B has Dablin, and the rest of my variants have Duglins, Douglas, Double- 
land and Dubberlin. 

73 See Wayland F. Dunaway, ‘‘Pennsylvania as a Distributing Centre of Population,”’ etc., 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Philadelphia: The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania) 55: 136-9, 1931. See also H. J. Ford, The Scotch-Irish in America (Princeton: 
The Princeton University Press, 1915) 379, and J. C. Campbell, The Southern Highlander and 
his Homeland (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1921) 56-9. For Scotch-Irish settlement in 
northern West Virginia and southwestern Pennsylvania see also Dunaway, op. cit. 142-5; 157- 
60. 
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cause she is in most countries regarded as the spirit of an injured mortal.” I 
cannot see that any such exclusive definition can be formulated. As is well 
known, her name means simply “fairy woman,” and I have not been able to 
find that she differs from Gaelic fairies generally in most of her character- 
istics. Like other elves in the folklore, she varies in appearance and disposi- 
tion, and occasionally takes a human lover. What applies to other elves in 
this connection applies also to the banshee: if she is offended, her lover is in 
danger of his life.” 

But the banshee’s special attributes in popular belief are still more perti- 
nent in connection with the record of our ballad texts. She is, of course, widely 
known as a mournful foreteller of death and disaster; but in this role we like- 
wise find her almost continually associated with water, and performing a 
ceremony of washing which has a grisly significance. Her station, we are told, 
is generally at fords in the river;”* the stone on which she folds the shirts of the 
doomed is in the middle of the water; at times she is seen seated by pool or 
stream washing the linen of those soon to die, and folding and beating it 
with her hands on a stone in the middle of the water—at which times she is 
known as the bean nighe, or washing woman, and her being seen is a sure sign 
that death is near.77 Do not these details throw light on ‘Johnny Collins,” 
with its washing on a stone, its lamenting woman, its death-prophecy, and 
its hero’s leap into the water ?78 ° 

The banshee appears to be a descendant, or survival, of that gruesome crea- 
ture, the washer at the ford, who appears in earlier Irish literature. Some fea- 
tures of earlier-recorded appearances of this creature are also instructive 
when compared with details of our ‘Johnny Collins” ballad. They tend to 
show, for one thing, how the washing fairies could be conversed with as well 
as seen. According to one story, Cormac Conloingeas, enroute to the Bruidh- 
ean Da Choga in Ulster, sees a red woman at a ford, washing a chariot and 
harness and bloodying the water. She tells the prince that she does so for a 
king (i.e., Cormac himself) who is to die.”® The tale of the ‘Triumphs of 
Turlough” likewise has a washer at the ford—this time a hideous hag who 
calls herself Bronach, or the sorrowful one; and another story has one of the 
De Clare family, on a warlike expedition about 1318, meet a horrible woman 
washing armor and robes and filling the water with blood. This creature 
also converses with the chief, telling him that she is called the Water Doleful 
One; that she is of the ‘‘tribes of Hell,”’ and has her dwelling in the green 
hills.®° 

This is the sort of spirit who, I suggest, has in all probability lent some of 


“4 The Fairy Mythology 2: 179. 

% Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands 41, 42. See also MacKinlay, Folk-Lore of Scot- 
tish Lakes and Springs 166 f. 

7% MacKinlay, op. cit., 166; Amy Murray, Father Allan’s Island (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Howe, 1920) 12. 

7 Campbell, op. cit. 42, 50. 

78 Other references to the banshee as washer and death-keener may be seen in Lady Gregory, 
Visions and Beliefs 2: 57, 59; Folk-Lore, 9: 91, 92, 1898; 10: 121-3, 1899; 21: 187, 1910. 

79 Revue Celtique 21: 157, 1904. 

80 Folk-Lore 21: 188, 189, 1910. 
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her nature and activities to the elfin women of Clerk Colvill and ‘‘Johnny Col- 
lins.’’ It is even possible, for that matter, that in “Johnny Collins’’ there never 
was any other type of fairy woman. It seems that unless we assume that ideas 
about the banshee have intruded themselves into these ballad stories we shall 
be at a loss to account for the fairy woman’s lamentation in “Johnny Col- 
lins,’’ and the washing trait in both pieces. I have tried to show that the grim 
meaning of this washing comes out clearly in Child’s A-version of Clerk 
Colvill. 

The banshee, moreover, is like other fairies of Celtic belief in that she 
dwells in the green hills (e.g., the statement of the Water Doleful One just 
quoted).* Now in American texts of ‘‘Johnny Collins” the dying man asks 
to be buried by the stone at the foot of fair Ellender’s hill—and, as already 
mentioned, five of the texts say ‘‘fair Ellen’s green hill.’”” Even if this detail 
should be only a conventional one in the present state of the ballad, its oc- 
currence may still embody a relic of a lively earlier belief; and at any rate, 
there seems to be no good reason for Collins’ refusal of burial in the church- 
yard, with the sudden introduction of the hill at this point in the ballad, 
unless a fairy hill is meant.® 

I believe that the foregoing comparison between these two ballads makes 
plain the fact that they tell the same story; and that it also shows the cor- 
respondence of the pieces in all the important details of that story to be 
amazingly close. Even more curious is the fact that the full Lady Alice version 
apparently outlines the events of a part of Clerk Colvill which has completely 
disappeared from the British form of that ballad. 

All appearances, then, seem to argue not only similarity, but identity for 
these two pieces. They suggest strongly that Lady Alice must be simply an- 
other offshoot of the ancient Clerk Colvill ballad—abbreviated and obscured 
in most texts, but still having one version (‘Johnny Collins”) that tells the 
entire ballad story, as it is found nowhere else in English folksong. The obvious 
differences in rhythms and language between these ballads seem unimportant 
compared with their striking similarities in all other respects. No two ballads 
in English are more closely allied than the pair now under scrutiny. 

Nor does it appear that “Johnny Collins’’ is the result of versifying a 
British folktale similar in outline to Clerk Colvill. In such a case the names 
would be likely to differ completely; but they do not. I have found numerous 
folktale and folk anecdote examples of the beliefs and motifs basic to these 
pieces, but no case which shows the tally of parallels discoverable in the bal- 
lads themselves. In both ballads, the same ancient, floating motifs are joined 
together in the same order—forming a union which is truly “temporal and 
distinctive,” as Professor Entwistle expresses it.™ 


*! For the “green hill” homes of Celtic fairies, see Rev. Walter Gregor, Folk-Lore of the 
North-East of Scotland (London, 1881) 59, and Campbell, Superstititions of the Highlands 11 
(a very precise and pertinent description of a typical fairy hill) and 14. References could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. 

82 Professor Wimberley notes this feature of Lady Alice, and compares it with the data pre- 
sented in Miss Cra'ster’s note on the version which concerns us; see his Death and Burial Lore in 
the English and Scottish Popular Ballads (University of Nebraska Studies in Literature, Lan- 
guage and Criticism 8. Lincoln, Nebraska, 1927) 120. 

88 European Balladry 73. Examples of folklore stories with similar motifs, but not similar 
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The extant texts of Lady Alice afford us but little help in reconstructing 
an outline of the traditional history of the ballad. That “Johnny Collins”’ is 
the oldest surviving version there can be no doubt. Besides its preservation 
of archaic motifs, its language is free from the levity and broadside diction 
that characterize the English ‘‘Giles Collins” version.“ And in it the garland 
hung over Collins’ grave by his mortal truelove is simply a sheet decorated 
with roses or lace—quite different from the gewgaws with which churches 
were festooned in the later days of the custom.® 

However, supposing that ‘‘Johnny Collins’’ is actually a version of Clerk 
Colvill, as everything seems to indicate, we may perhaps make out one or 
two more fragments of its history. Noting its thoroughgoing difference in 
phraseology from the Scottish ballad, we may infer that it is the product of 
a recomposition of the older international piece. The recomposing may have 
been done in Ireland, although this cannot be proved; but undoubtedly there 
is more true, Gaelic “‘bansheeism”’ about its fairy woman than appears in the 
texts of Clerk Colvill. At any rate, it seems practically certain that the Ameri- 
can variants of this version have been traditional in Ireland. 

We can make out yet a little more about this recomposed version. Quite 
plainly, the recomposition took place at a period when the full story of the 
ballad was still traditional among British folk singers, and before the worn- 
down or lopped-off fornis like ‘‘Giles Collins’ and Clerk Colvill had superseded 
it in oral circulation. Also it definitely appears that this recomposed form was 
produced at a time when a need was felt for shorter versions of the old bal- 
lads. Garbled and obscured as it undoubtedly is, this ‘‘Johnny Collins’ ver- 
sion still manages to include all the important elements in the ballad story 
and even to give them a relatively proportionate amount of space (or rather 
attention) in the telling. I therefore cannot find reason to think that this 
version, in its fullest (ten-stanza) texts surviving has greatly shrunken since 
being first put together. It seems, on the contrary, to testify to a deliberate 
condensation on the part of some traditional re-creator. Ballad style notably 
compresses the stories told in ballads: Clerk Colvill is compressed alongside 
a story like that of the Knight of Staufenberg; but the compression of 
“Johnny Collins” is extraordinary. In fourteen stanzas Clerk Colvill A gets 
only part of the entire story told; “Johnny Collins’’ manages to tell it all in 
ten.% 

The drastic condensation which the story has undergone in “Johnny Col- 
lins’’ has no doubt helped to make it obscure, and thus facilitated misunder- 





outlines to those of the ballads, are W. Y. E. Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries 
(Rennes, 1909) 101; Keightley, Fairy Mythology 2: 299-308 (Melusine); Hunt, Romances 
and Drolls 150-70; Folk-Lore 44: 288, 299 and n., 1933; T. Crofton Croker, Fairy Legends, 
etc. (2 vols. London, 1828) 1: 59-66. 

84 So says Miss Cra’ster, JFSS 3: 107, 1909; I agree. 

8 For general notes on these garlands see John Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme and 
Judaisme, 1686—7 (London, Folk-Lore Society Publications 4, 1881) 109; J. Brand, Observations 
on Popular Antiquities (London, 1900) 481-4; County Folk-Lore 2: 57, 58, 1901; 5: 27, 242, 
1908; Lady Gurdon, Folk-Lore of Suffolk (London, 1893) 55, 56; S. Baring-Gould, A Garland 
of Country Song (London, 1895) 63. 

% Ten stanzas appears to be the irreducible minimum for this version: those variants telling 
the story in fewer stanzas always show some manifest and grave omissions. 
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standing and corruption as the song was handed down to later singers; facili- 
' tated likewise a loss of content that in the defective texts of the version lately 
collected suggests forcibly the sort of processes that must have led to the 
present shortened ‘‘Giles’’ and ‘“‘George”’ versions. As the supernatural ele- 
ment became unintelligible, it was sloughed off. But because some singers 
of the present day and recent past have not comprehended the song, we have 
no reason to think that those who preserved this extraordinary version have 
always misunderstood its true character. At least one other ballad (also in 
Irish tradition) has been preserved with a clear understanding, on the part 
of some singers, of its uncanny background, even though all supernatural ele- 
ments had quite disappeared from the actual verses.*’ It seems likely that in 
recent times some singers of ‘Johnny Collins’ have attempted to rationalize 
the piece by identifying the fairy mistress with fair Ellen, the mortal truelove. 
But I cannot think that the first form of this recomposition was made with 
any rationalizing intent. For in that case, its excessive brevity would at once 
reduce it to incomprehensibility; since all the supernatural part of the narra- 
tive would then be left in the ballad without a sign of any attempt to account 
for its presence, or explain its connection with the latter half of the piece. 
I have pointed out that when this rifacimento was made there must have 
been fuller forms of the ballad current in British tradition than have since 
been recovered. The Clerk Colvill versions show plainly that the unearthly 
elements in the story were fully comprehended, and we must conclude that 
folk singers must likewise have understood the true nature of the story in 
the lost form from which ‘‘Johnny Collins’”’ is derived. 

In a traditional ballad, large quantities of uncomprehended material would 
be bound to disappear from the singers’ memories, and hence from the ballad 
versions. Apparently this is exactly what has happened to the sung versions 
of Lady Alice, for the most part—the entire first half has been forgotten in 
most cases, and it looks as if the whole ballad has been prevented from dying 
out of oral currency only by the fact that its latter half remained intel- 
ligible while preserving an interesting section of the narrative that could be 
regarded as a complete unit in itself. 

As I have said, I see no reason why the re-creator of “Johnny Collins” 
should have included the supernatural first half of the full story in his retelling 
unless he had some understanding of its real implications. Today, however, 
there is no sign that the folk singers understand this version at all. They seem 
generally to confound the fairy and the mortal women. And the nature of the 
gaps in recently-collected American variants shows that the first half of this 
version is on the way out because its singers really have no idea what it 
means. If it stays in tradition much longer, “Johnny Collins’’ will undoubt- 
edly become a shortened form like ‘‘Giles Collins” before it disappears alto- 
gether. 

Under present circumstances, therefore, the preservation of the whole 
“Johnny Collins” version can be regarded only as an accident, due, probably, 


87 See the notes of Phillips Barry on Willie Leonard, or The Lake of Cold Finn (Bulletin of 
the Folk Song Society of the Northeast 8. Cambridge, Mass.: Powell Printing Co., 1934) 10, 11. 
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to the version’s being current among a highly conservative group of singers, 
like the Irish. From this point of view, ‘Johnny Collins’’ is an outstanding 
example of the tenacity of traditional memory, which clings to the details of 
an old ballad story of fairy love and vengeance for some time after their real 
meaning has been entirely forgotten.** 


Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


88 | have not discussed the music of Lady Alice, as it affords no help toward clarifying the 
relations of the texts under discussion. For Clerk Colvill we have in English but one very badly 
noted tune (ESPB s: 414). And the ‘‘Johnny Collins” and “‘Giles Collins” texts are set to forms 
of a tune so common, widespread and variously associated that it cannot be used as evidence 
one way or another in the solution of problems of ballad text history. 





THE JONNY-CAKE PAPERS 


By RicHarp M. Dorson 


To the searcher for traditional tales of American civilization recorded in 
the past, the Jonny-Cake Letters of “Shepherd Tom” Hazard present in 
brief compass a rich harvest of diversified folk-narratives. In these rambling 
papers, written with a sure sense of prose rhythm and the sensuous feel of 
words, for all their seeming loose-jointedness, “Shepherd Tom’”’ is recalling 
the yarns, legends, traditions and local lore of his beloved Narragansett 
country,’ ripened in his memory after over half a century's intimacy. Al- 
though not recorded in print until 1879 and 1880 in the Providence Journal,’ 
these tales draw from recollections reaching back to the early 1800's which 
were in turn based on older anecdotal flotsam.® 

Only as a “mere amusement” did Thomas Robinson Hazard (1797-1886) 
pen these Letters, which began spontaneously and continued sporadically. A 
successful sheep-raiser (hence the sobriquet) and textile manufacturer, a seri- 
ous Quaker and spiritualist, a writer on political, economic and humanitarian 
issues of the nation and the state, member of a prominent Rhode Island fam- 
ily, Hazard represents a many-sided and patrician personality who would ap- 
pear ill calculated to transmit folklore. But an abiding affection for regional 
antiquities coupled with the storytelling gift gave ‘‘“Shepherd Tom”’ attributes 
for a literary transcript of folktales, accidentally composed in a period when 
deliberate folklore collecting had barely begun in America.‘ 


1 The Narragansett country, originally designating the area occupied by the Narragansett 
Indians, is the present Washington county, the southwestern section of Rhode Island. Tom Haz- 
ard could well feel a proprietary interest in the region, for he owned some 12,000 acres of it. 

* The Letters first appear in book form in 1880, under the imprint of Sidney S. Rider of 
Providence. Rider issued subsequent editions in 1882 and 1888; and a limited edition, The 
Jonny-Cake Papers of “‘Shepherd Tom,” was printed primarily for subscribers by the Merry- 
mount Press of Daniel B. Updike, Boston, in 1915, with a biographical introduction and notes 
to the text by Rowland G. Hazard, illustrations and an index. A copy in any edition is rare. 

3 In Recollections of Olden Times (Newport, R. I., 1879), chatty newspaper articles of anti- 
quarian and genealogical interest which anticipate the Jonny-Cake Letters, Hazard sets his 
Narragansett memories back to 1811 (77). But he frequently quotes old inhabitants on events 
occurring in the last quarter of the 18th century (e.g. 98, ‘‘Peaked Rock;” 77, great storm of 
1780); and can cite oral traditions rooted in the 17th century (e.g. 44, the Indian swamp fight of 
1675). 

‘ Even the conscious folklore activity of the kind represented by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, 
who began to publish in 1839, and the American Folklore Society, organized in 1888, takes a 
narrow direction in the 19th century. In these conventional beginnings, Schoolcraft presents 
myths and tales of Great Lakes Indians which never circulated among the American people; 
and the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE expressly devotes itself to “ethnic” folklore: Old 
English, Southern Negro, French Canadian, American Indian, and at that by no means confined 
itself to North America (I, April-June, 1888, 3). The recognition and collection of the folklore of 
American civilization—tall tales, local legends, Yankee yarns, comic supermen, occupational 
ballads—does not loom prominently until well along in the 2oth century; witness the youth of 
the regional folklore quarterlies. Again, emphasis on United States material, when it came, first 
dwelt almost exclusively on folksong. Because of this lag in reorienting, or expanding, the con- 
cept of American folklore, 19th century preservations of regional folk-narratives are hard to 
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Pocketed in the Letters lie all the major types of native traditional tales: 
anecdotes of eccentric and perverse characters, tall tales, supernatural place 
legends, stories behind place names, accounts of practical jokes, hoaxes and 
pranks. Many of the local traditions have counterparts in other regions; many 
are recognizable floating fictions; all, however, are allegedly based in actual 
scene and incident. The essay manner allows free rein to the garrulous saga- 
man, who drifts from tale to tale with casual effortless ease, continually re- 
minded by a preceding reference of another good story, as he tries through 
twenty-six Letters to narrate the fabulous account of how his grandfather’s 
Negro cook Phillis was the indirect cause of the French Revolution and the 
execution of Louis XVI. 

The dominant note in the Letters is a belligerent regional pride in the 
Narragansett region, whose early history exhibits the pattern of Southern 
plantation life. The first letter was inspired by a query addressed to Hazard, 
in the Providence Journal of January 16, 1879, concerning Rhode Island 
white Indian meal, which evoked in reply a gustatory tribute on the incom- 
parable Narragansett jonny-cake as prepared by the peerless Phillis—a 
tribute soon extended to other Rhode Island dishes, fruits, game, and crops; 
unwittingly Hazard meanders into an endless chain of reminiscence.’ En- 
comiums are extended to Narragansett fried smelt and broiled yellow- 
breasted eels, to Rhineinjun bread and no-cake, to Rhode Island turkey and 
wether mutton, and in course dubious incidents are cited to prove the marvel- 
ous attributes of Washington and Newport County products and Phillis’ 
cookery. A Berkshire sow fed on Rhineinjun bread sniffed disdainfully at a 
loaf of Boston brown bread and rinsed his snout in a stagnant pool of muddy 
water; “ambrosia,’’ as Shepherd Tom designates the pure Washington 
County corn meal, is classified by a knowing postmaster as double-refined 
gold dust; the faces of Narragansett boys and girls fed on huckleberry jonny- 
cake grew into the shape of a smile that remained until the next berry season; 
a pint porringer of Phillis’ exquisite milk porridge cured on the spot a jilted 
suitor on his way to hang himself on a crabapple tree; Marquis Lafayette 
and other foreign notables pronounced cider made from mellow Rhode Island 
Greenings far above the best French champagne, for which indeed they mis- 
took it; a visitor who sampled Phillis’ muffins was never heard to pronounce 
any other word than ‘‘muffins” until his premature death from ‘‘muffina dis- 





find. The Jonny-Cake Papers help illustrate the point that new strains of popular story, only 
fragmentarily salvaged or recorded, were passing down the main stream of American life. 

5 A second comment from a correspondent, from the Journal of February 12, 1879, misspell- 
ing “jonny cake,"’ prefixes Hazard’s second letter, and arouses his sarcasm; curiously a Rhode 
Island protest on the same mistake appears in a letter to the editor of the New York Times of 
December 20, 1943, p. 22 (“‘Jonnycake is not Johnnycake’’). 

The narrative technique employed by Shepkerd Tom can be suggested by his apology in 
Recollections of Olden Times (88) for his ‘“‘everlasting departures and ramifications, but the 
fact is, that to me the Narragansett country is so affluent in associations that I cannot com- 
mence on one subject without its suggesting or leading me off into scores of incidents. . . ” 
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locaneo braineo;’’ a crow roasted by Phillis is believed by a sportsman to be 
the tastiest of woodcocks.® 

In praising the puddings of Phillis and the berries of Narragansett, Hazard 
drew upon the native talent for easy overstatement that slides into large 
stories. Regional braggadocio provides only one variety of tall-tale humor in 
the Letters. The local superman familiar in township saga appears as Stout 
Jeffrey Hazard of Peacedale, who carried several rods a blue stone weighing 
1629 pounds; his sister used to lift a full cider barrel aloft by the chines and 
drink at the bung. A strong-lunged member of the assembly, the Hon, E. R. 
Potter, who weighed over 250 pounds, once when irritated at the remarks of 
a little whipper-snapper who had insulted South County, blew him clean out 
an open window. Hunting and fishing whoppers duly emerge: Tom Hazard 
shot a hundred teal in two shots, fifty-one and forty-nine in each; Joe Hazard 
writes his brother of prodigious fish catclies, hauls of striped bass piled on the 
meadow in one hundred thousand lots, and one account of catching a big 
speckled trout by tickling his belly. The prize fish yarn, however, rivalling 
Davy Crockett’s coon story, concerns the tautog who, on being informed 
that Tom Rodman had him on the line, refused to contend the issue, declar- 
ing he was a goner. Other long bows deal with long-legged Sam who kicked 
the ceiling before and behind him simultaneously (at least Mose the Guinea 
servant showed young Tom Hazard the footprints in the plastering); of the 
black snake as long as a fence rail who carried on his head a carbuncle as big 
as a tea-kettle; of the captured eleven snapping turtles who each weighed 
exactly eighty-two pounds, Tom Hazard, Jr., averring they all came from the 
same litter and grew apace; of Themillboy who habitually pounded the mor- 
tar until Phillis touched his right arm, and pounded one whole night asleep 
when she forgot to give the signal.’ But the flavor of disbelief so permeates all 
the Jonny-Cake bakings that a few mouthfuls can provide only an inade- 
quate sample. 

Certain stories that crop up in the reminiscences bear the marks of travel. 
The bridge of solid bass over which people crossed the Pettaquamscutt River 
without wetting their feet has its counterpart in an Indian tradition that 
named Salmon Falls River in southern New Hampshire.* The ‘‘Green Goose” 
episode wherein Friend Almy fails to penetrate the skin of his inadvertently 


* Thomas R. Hazard, The Jonny-Cake Letters (Providence, 1882) 14, 22-3, 41, 46, 87-8, 
108-10, 61. Compare the youthful fondness for huckleberry jonny-cake with a like relish for 
eels in Derryfield, New Hampshire: 

From the eels they formed their food in chief, 
And eels were called the ‘‘Derryfield beef!” 
And the marks of eels were so plain to trace, 
That the children looked like eels in the face; 
And before they walked—it is well confirmed, 
That the children never crept but squirmed. 


C. E. Potter, The History of Manchester, New Hampshire (Manchester, 1856) 45. 

? Letters 175-6, 116-17, 69, 338-9, 396, 399-400 (1915 ed.), 77, 380, 390, 50-51. 

8 Letters 346; New Hampshire Folk Tales, ed. Mrs. Moody P. Gore and Mrs. Guy E. Speare 
(n.p., 1932) 5- 
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cooked pet old gander employs the well known folk motif of the tough fowl.® 
Not unprecedented is the predicament of the stubborn path-contenders who 
each refuse to back on a narrow causeway, until the patient peddler van- 
quishes the squire by asking to read his newspaper when he is finished.’® The 
catch yarn about the man thrown into a snowbank who is given assistance by 
grass-mowers—he had walked for help from wintry Massachusetts across the 
state line to vernal Rhode Island—recalls the folktale of the bear who chased 
across a frozen stream a man he caught berrying—the chase had lasted from 
summer into winter." A striking instance of fiction migration is evident in 
the story of Timothy Crumb’s Courtship, an elaborate tale composed of 
some half dozen motifs. Timothy goes swimming; Deacon Brown’s bull is 
attracted by his red shirt, and chases him; he climbs a tree to escape, but a 
hornet’s nest causes him to drop on the bull’s back, the hornets streaming 
after; the bull charges a fence, and pitches Timothy onto the Deacon’s 
daughter, thereby ruining his courtship. This is the same string of incidents 
that besets Mike Fink, legendary hero of the Mississippi keelboatmen, in one 
of his Tennessee adventures.” 

A prominent current of American folk narrative has always eddied about 
odd characters in the rural community. Their quirks, accidents, sayings and 
queer actions provoke plastic anecdotes that alter with the telling, or apoc- 
ryphal floating tales fit neatly into their legend. Tom Hazard dwells fondly 
on many such sly, crank and cross-grained individuals. Lazy Lewis Latham 
who, when advised by his doctor to exercise, was seen in his garden sitting 
in a cushioned easy chair weeding cabbages with a pair of firetongs, is another 
rendition of the celebrated local lazy man. Rum-drunk John Cork, after tum- 
bling into a big stone hole with his fishline twisted about his neck and two 
large bass atop him, still profanely refuses proffered help in exchange for the 
head and shoulders of the smallest fish. Equally memorable is the scapegrace, 
Tom Aaron, who extended aid to Cork; to prove his title to a pension as an ex- 
soldier of the Revolutionary War, Tom produced a witness to assure the 
government commissioner, on oath, he was certain that Tom had served: 
“Why, Tom told me so himself.’’ A wondrously brazen candor is exhibited 
by the thief who robbed Asa Steadman of his pork while he lay abed with 
rheumatism; Asa sent for the culprit, Bill Carter, and asked him did he not 
think a man must be evil indeed to rob one so poor and helpless of his winter’s 
provision. Carter replied, “‘Mr. Steadman, it is my opinion that anybody that 
is bad enough to steal, is no respecter of persons.’’ Old Sylvester Hazard, 
after drying and raking his hay into windrows three times only to see a 


® Letters 33-6; cf. Dan Marble’s famous yarn of the inedible Vermont rooster, in Falcon- 
bridge (Jonathan Kelley), Dan Marble; A Biographical Sketch (New York, c. 1851) 58-60. 

10 Letters 75-6; A Quaker Race, in The Saturday Rambler 2, October 2, 1847 (credited to 
the Western Continent) sets the same situation in New Jersey. 

1 Letters 142-3; Joseph C. Allen, Fireside Tales Told on Marthas Vineyard (New Bedford, 
1941) 13-14. (I have also heard the latter tale orally from William F. Sullivan of Nashua, N. H.) 

2 Letters 119-22; ‘‘Mike Fink and the Bull” in The Yankee Blade 15, November 17, 1855, 
and Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine, Mike Fink: King of Mississippi Keelboatment (New 
York, c. 1933) 93-7, and 276, item 18. 
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thundershower wet it through and prevent stacking, on the fourth day saw 
another black cloud rapidly approaching, swore he would get even with it, 
and set fire to every windrow of hay, which accordingly burned to ashes be- 
fore the rain fell. Old Deacon Brown, wrathful at his hogs for wrecking havoc 
in his cornfield, fed them New England rum mixed with sweet milk, and when 
they were well drunk whipped them to his heart’s content. The idiot son of 
Hazard Knowles was yet smart enough not to help his father when he fell 
through the ice, for now the farm was coming to him. Low cunning of the 
same order binds a brace of character anecdotes. A Newport ship-carpenter, 
stinting on materials when doing job work, justified his economy by declaring, 
“‘Nobody can tell the strength of iron.’”” When working by the pound, how- 
ever, he justified his excessive use of materials with the assertion, ‘‘Nobody 
can tell the power of the wind and the waves.”’ Similarly Old Jim, caught in 
a squall in his leaky boat, beseeched his Maker, ‘‘Easy, Lord, easy, Lord, 
poor old man and poor old boat!’’ But when he reached shore he piped a cocky 
tune, ‘“‘Now blow, devil, blow, devil, stout old man, and stout old boat.” 
Knaves and fools such as these reported from community gossip indicate 
the basis for the comic stereotypes of native nineteenth century popular 
humor.” 
Popular quoted sayings of Narragansett folk root in dubious scenes. A 
Narragansett Indian tinker caught stealing and flogged in Boston is credited 
with coining the saw: ‘“O, these Boston folks be full of notions!’’ From an 
incorrigible liar issues the enigmatic statement that defies proof of verity: 
“To tell the truth, 1 would rather lie than speak the truth.”’ To the village 
thief, resentful at unjust censure, is attributed the traveled plaint, ‘Mr. 
Hazard, you may depend upon it, there is a great deal stole around here on my 
credit.”’ Polite criticism is elegantly expressed by the traveler who, after din- 
ing on cold Indian dumplings, remarked that he had eaten a better and seen 
a worse dinner. Idiocy as well as wit yields its treasured utterance: a witless 
Irish servant observes, on his master’s shooting down a large fat loon: ‘“‘ Your 
honor might have saved your powder and shot, for shure such a fall as that 
would have killed the bird of itself! [""] Pungent Yankee speech is preserved 
in old Tom Griswold’s description of horn-beam (a cross grained wood), as 
made of ‘‘double and twisted lignum vitae sawdust, spun cross-banded, wove 
kairsy, cussed at both ends and damned in the middle.”’ And the economy of 
Yankee talk crops out in the emotional utterance with which old man Scrib- 
bins caps his enormously relished breakfast of seventeen broiled eels: ‘“Them’s 
eels, them is.’’ Local scalawags provide serviceable epithets—‘‘As lucky as 
Jim Phillips;’’ ‘Damn old Grenwold’’—that remain in use after the original 
provocation has faded from popular memory." In such clever, stupid, color- 


18 Letters 54-5, 344, 351, 368, 170, 118-19, 370, 359-60, 399-400. For instance, the arrow- 
like exit of a verdant Yankee from a carding-room in a cotton mill (365-6) outlines a typical 
situation of Yankee yarns (cf. A. Yankee in a Cotton Factory, The Yankee Blade 7, October 2, 
1847). 

“4 Letters 375, 270, 360, 355, 343, 49, 12, 403 (1915 ed.), 325. Cf. the saying ascribed to a 
“character” of Easton, Mass., Old Bunn: ‘‘A good many people in this town are stealing on my 
credit,”’ William L. Chaffin, History of the Town of Easton, Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1886) 


770. 
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ful or catchy traditionary sayings, folk speech transmits brief stories to later 
generations. 

Practical jokes and ludicrous escapades form a fruitful theme for anecdot- 
age. When in response to urgent requests the Governor and distinguished 
members of the General Assembly called on old Ben Storer to view his prize 
pig, they found the Irishman in a froth and the porker shaved clean by 
pranksters. An ingenious turnabout of the trick is told of Judge Howell who, 
when a lawyer he had offended wrote ‘(Damned Scoundrel” in the Judge’s 
hat, thus addressed the Bench: “May it please your honors, I claim the pro- 
tection of the Court; some gentleman has written his name in my hat.” 
Narragansett folk began their tricks at a tender age; nine-year-old Tim Brown 
lifted four eggs from a crow’s nest, placed them under his mother’s old 
setting hen, and after they were hatched collected the town bounty of ten 
cents a head on each. One elaborate jest that misfired had for its purpose the 
sobering of a chronic tippler. The jokers placed drunken Frank in a meal 
chest, and bribed an ebony Negro boy, adorned with bull’s horns and other 
trappings, to remain in his room. When Frank revived and lifted up the lid to 
confront Jonah, the boy informed him he was in hell; Frank stoically accepted 
the situation, and promptly asked his companion where one could procure 
some Jamaica rum. In another cofmedy involving the Fiend, Parson Ammidon 
mistook a black ram in his cellar for his Satanic majesty. Apostrophizing the 
intruder with the Good Book, he inadvertently placed himself in front of a 
tub of hot soap; the ram, in turn mistaking the elder’s prayerful bowings for 
a challenge, butted him into the tub. When the parson lifted his head above 
the soapy water he exlaimed ‘‘Help, O Lord . . . the wicked one has smote me 
into Tophet!”’ Minor slapstick doings concern Jimmy Scribbins, who stuffed 
his breeches with what he fancied was his shirt flap, but which proved to be 
the capacious apron of a Quakeress sitting beside him; and long-nosed Lawyer 
Newell whose proboscis entangled with the stomachers of the lady sitting 
opposite him. Such capers and mishaps have contributed laugh-provoking 
yarns to the pool of United States popular story.™ 

Supernatural legends thrust into the annals of the Narragansett folk his- 
torian. Indian superstition names the “Crying Bog,’’ where the ghost of an 
Indian squaw who murdered and buried her two children by the bog appeared 
on stormy nights to wring her bony hands and weep audibly."* A common 
folklore motif, the ineradicable bloodstain, recurs in the tradition of the 
bloody gallows; under the gibbets where the robber was hanged until his body 
dropped piece meal to the ground, the soil for years after remained crimson."” 


% Letters 114-16, 166, 247, 137-8, 181-6, 258-9, 146. Cf. with the incident of the shaved pig 
Davy Crockett’s shaving the hair off a panther (Davy Crockett: American Comic Legend. 
Edited by Richard M. Dorson. New York, 1939) 105-6. 

6 Letters 159; Recollections 123-4. Caroline Hazard retells the legend in ballad form, in 
Anchors of Tradition (New Haven, 1924) 169-77, and Narragansett Ballads with Songs and 
Lyrics (Boston and New York, 1894) 22-30. 

17 Letters 189. Similar uses of this motif in New England stories can be found in the legends 
of the Micah Rood apple, History of Franklin, Connecticut (New Haven, 1869) 60-61, of the 
Bloody Beach (Wayfarer Papers 3: 38, Maine Historical Society), of the Bloody-Heart Rhodo- 
dendrons, Charles M. Skinner, American Myths and Legends (Philadelphia, and London, c. 
1903) I: 129-31. 
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The ubiquitous Captain Kidd did not omit Rhode Island from his list of re- 
puted caches and one designated site, complete with the customary guardian 
ghost of a murdered pirate, falls within Narragansett.’* Witch-prophecy, the 
theme of many whispered New England tales, finds its due fulfillment in the 
fate of robust Adam Babcock who disregarded the warning of Sylvy Torrey— 
sybil, fortune-teller, spirit-medium—‘‘Don’t you by no means go east!” Sylvy 
vouchsafed no more, save that the young fellow had no fortune to tell; a 
week later, after Adam’s indentures had expired, he went straight to New 
Bedford, due east, and sickened and died in a fortnight.’® 

Folk etymology contributes to traditional narrative in supplying place 
names that contain a story. Thus the stony lot acquired by John Gould, and 
similar terrain surrounding it, received the title ‘‘Hardscrabble”’ following a 
chance remark that the purchase would prove a “hard scrabble” for John. Of 
several origins assigned to “Little Rest,’’ where the county courts and General 
Assembly met, Hazard prefers the suggestion that in olden times the county 
seat was the headquarters of a group of practical jokers who gave themselves 
and the visitors to the village “‘little rest.’’ Innocent-sounding ‘‘Wolf Bog” 
honors a wonderful tale: a ‘‘slab-sided, long-bodied, sharp-nosed sow,”’ chased 
by a wolf which caught her tail in his teeth, flew with whirlwind speed 
directly through a maple tree two feet thick, dragging the wolf after her more 
than half his length, when he was caught by the rebound and held securely. 
“Devil’s Ring’? commemorates a roguish plot involving a Kidd treasure 
legend, the impersonation of Satan, and a renowned liar. On reaching an oval, 
grassy spot in the woods through which he was wont to travel home, old 
Richard Cory was startled by an apparition of the devil; the Fiend ferociously 
seized him, and relented only on condition that Richard would bring a bigger 
liar than himself to the ring the next day. Cory attempted to cajole Paris 
Garner with a story of having located Kidd’s treasure at the grassy oval, but 
Paris declared he could not believe Richard as he was such a liar, and refused 
to go—which would have been difficult anyway seeing Garner was the Devil 
in disguise. Thereafter Cory avoided the woods on his way home. Identified 
with a person rather than a place is the colloquial use of ‘“‘lamming”’ for “‘flog- 
ging.’’ After the thrashing administered by John Lamming to an unfortunate 
vendor of cheese-presses who unwittingly incurred his displeasure, the vendor 
was heard to remark, “. . . if I ever live to get away and you ever catch me 
within ten miles of this cursed place again, I will give him leave to lam my soul 
out of my body.” “Lamming” thus acquired a significant meaning.?° 

Besides recounting numerous popular tales whose existence would other- 
wise be unknown, Hazard includes within his sheaf several familiar quasi- 
historical legends. Naturally the encyclopedic annalist refers to the heroic 
deed that named “Point Judy,” since the coast involved falls within Nar- 
ragansett country. Most versions have an aged sea-captain, unable to sight 


18 Letters 272, 358-9. Kidd treasure tales occur in all the New England states, and else- 
where along the Atlantic coast. 

19 Letters 267-8. Silvy Torrey and her prophecies receive further mention in Esther B. Car- 
penter, South County Studies (Boston, 1924) 214-17 

20 Letters 249, 110-11, 384-5, 270-3, 169. 
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The Jonny-Cake Papers III 


land in the fog or to hear his daughter’s voice above the boom of the surf, 
utter the frantic request, ‘Pint! Judy, pint!” In Hazard’s telling, however, 
Judith becomes an aged darky casually indicating a spit of land.** The cele- 
brated account of the “Windham Frog Fight,’’ wherein a town mistakes 
croaking frogs for lurking Indians, has crossed the Connecticut boundary.” 
To his native Newburyport, Massachusetts, belongs the fame of the eccentric 
Timothy Dexter, although it is bruited in Narragansett.* Legends about the 
regicides Goffe and Whalley are legion throughout New England, and ac- 
cording to Hazard, Whalley at one time lived in the Pettaquamscut Valley.* 
Shepherd Tom strays beyond his county demesne to repeat unbroken tradi- 
tion about perhaps the best-known of Rhode Island legends, the “‘Palatine”’ 
ship deliberately wrecked by a mutinous crew to conceal the inhuman treat- 
ment of its passengers; he knew of an aged Block Islander who always went 
mad at the annual reappearance of the spectral fireship.* 

Tales not only from outlying borders penetrated into the Narragansett 
country, but from foreign lands as well. One obvious source for these is the 
Guinea Negroes who served on Narragansett plantations and told ‘‘stories 
of the big lions, snakes a thousand feet long, and giants, in Guinea’”’ to young 
folk black and white. One fertile raconteur left so vivid an impression on 
young Hazard that still in his eighty-third year, at the sight of a grape vine, 
he would recall Mose’s story of the black gal who went graping in a Guinea 
swamp, was caught by a giant and hung in four quarters to four trees.”* From 
his grandmother’s narrations the annalist recounts the full text of a cumula- 
tive-type formula tale localized in England, and well known in folktale litera- 
ture, that of the wee, wee old woman and her wee, wee pig.?” Another atypical 
narrative combines the Narragansett brag motif with an exotic rat-swarm 
incident; when half a forty-pound Narragansett cheese is presented to the 
King and Queen of the Nicobar Islands, despite their precautions the rats 
force egress into the bolted palace and compel their Majesties to leap from a 
second-story window.” To procure grist for his mill the storyteller even draws, 
incongruously, upon classical mythology.*® 

Excepting these few strays, the web of yarns in the Jonny-Cake Letters is 


21 Letters 335-6; Caroline Hazard, College Tom—A Study of Life in Narragansett in the 
18th Century (Boston and New York, 1893) 19-20. Cf. Skinner, op. cit. 2: 35. 

*% Letters 401-3; many references might be given for this legend. See e.g. Lillian M. Higbee, 
Bacchus of Windham and the Frog Fight (Willimantic, Conn., 1930) 13-25. 

*3 Letters 195; see John P. Marquand, Lord Timothy Dexter (New York, 1925). Dexter is a 
prime example of the local character who enters popular tales. 

* Letters 354; Recollections 67-8, quoting E. R. Potter, Early History of Narragansett 
(Providence, 1835) 311, which seems to puncture the tradition by stating that Whalley is being 
confused with one Whale. 

% Recollections 127-8; not referred to in the Letters. A good bibliography of references to 
the “Palatine” ghost-ship is given by Albert Matthews, The word Palatine in America (Pub- 
lications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 8) 220, n. 2. 

*6 Letters 79-81. 

27 Letters 125-30; Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, Z31.4.2, and M. B. 
Emeneau, this JOURNAL (56, 1943) 272-88. 

*8 Letters 192-3. 

2° Letters 416-22. 
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woven from domestic materials. Besides providing an early slice of American 
folklore in compact and attractive form, the twenty-six bakings valuably il- 
luminate characteristics of national storytelling. Not the marchen, the fable, 
the creation myth, the prose saga, the beast-tale, sprout in American rural 
society, but anecdotes and traditions of purportedly actual persons, places 
and events, blown up with fabulous and supernatural motifs as they pass 
through the channels of popular relation. Shepherd Tom transcribed into 
genial prose this traditional matter of oral entertainment generated by 
American community life; legends ascribed to local characters, attached to 
regional landmarks, invented by village Munchausens, distilled from the red 
man and the black. That a similar accretion-process elsewhere throughout 
the United States coagulates local lore into an evanescent communal tradi- 
tion, seems indicated by the skimpy glimpses of regional saga preserved in 
antiquarian or newspaper sources. Where the notable ancestral lineage formed 
the nucleus for Icelandic saga, individual towns fill a comparable function in 
American history, in furnishing factual and fictional episodes for an orally 
transmitted semi-historical narrative. In the Jonny-Cake Papers county 
legends have been extracted and divorced from county history, but remain 
within their regional frame;*° no outsider, latecomer or strolling reporter,” 
but the lifelong community resident, treasures and traps the floating lore. 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


8° The prominence of the Hazard family, both in history and in the anecdotes, does present 
a minor rival claim to the Narfagansett country as the saga focus. 

31 See e.g., Edgar M. Bacon, Narragansett Bay: Its Historic and Romantic Associations 
(New York and London, 1904) 230-37, 346-67, for a flavorless, external presentation of some 
Jonny-Cake stories. 
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SURVIVING FOLKTALES AND HERBAL LORE AMONG THE 
SHINNECOCK INDIANS OF LONG ISLAND 


By Ensign LLoyp G. CARR and CARLOs WestEy! 


Folktales of wandering ghosts or spirits which play a conspicuous role in 
the mental life of Algonkian tribes are frequently encountered among the 
descendants of the Long Island group of Shinnecock Indians. These simple 
tales represent almost the last survival of an earlier age in the life of this once 
important maritime New England Algonkian group. Indeed ghosts or spirits 
are so important in the thoughts of all individuals in the community that at 
night, we were told, each woman or girl is assured of an escort when approach- 
ing the many dubious areas of the reservation where ghosts are known to 


abide. 


The exact style in which the tales included in this collection were related 
by the informants has been preserved, their statements having, in the main, 
been taken down verbatim. The beginning of the writers’ studies of Shinne- 
cock folklore and ethnobotany are here presented. 

Ethnological attention, it should be noted, has never been focussed as it 
should have been on the Indian tribal communities existing on Long Island. 
That they still survive as descendants of at least six specific tribal groups 
has been established by the authors. Investigations in the field of traditional 
ethnology and especially in acculturative processes are being undertaken and 
offer promising results. Very little material has been published on these 
Indian folk communities; practically nothing exists concerning economic and 
social behavior except what appears in several short reports by Harrington.? 

Harrington’s comments in 1903 on the folklore situation are appropriate 
here. 


Very little was obtained in the way of folk-lore or traditions, but it is evident that 
such exists. More time devoted to the subject would doubtless rescue more words 
from oblivion, would accumulate a stack of folk-tales and would, in all probability 
unearth many ethnological treasures from among the musty contents of the old gar- 
rets and lofts of the Shinnecock Indian Reservation.* 


The Shinnecock today number approximately four hundred persons of 
whom two hundred reside on the reservation of eight hundred acres situated 
on Shinnecock Bay, located two and one-half miles west of the town of 
Southampton and one hundred miles east of New York City. They also pos- 


1 Carlos Westez (Red Thunder Cloud) has resided among the Long Island Shinnecock for 
two years, making notes on folklore, customs, and economy, and collecting specimens under 
provision made by the Museum of the American Indian (Heye Foundation) New York. Lloyd 
G. Carr carried out ethnological field work with Dr. Frank G. Speck and gave primary attention 
to survival foods and herbs; Mr. Carr is responsible for botanical identities and data concerning 
the uses of the plants. Acknowledgment is due Dr. Speck and Mr. William C. Morrow for their 
help in connection with this study. 

2M. R. Harrington, Past and Present of the Shinnecock Indians (Southern Workman 32: 
282-9, 1903); Shinnecock Notes (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 16: 37-9, 1903); An Ancient 
Village Site of the Shinnecock Indians (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History 22: 5, 1924). 

3 Harrington, An Ancient Village Site. 
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sess four hundred acres of woodland at Hampton Bays, referred to by them as 
“West Woods.” The tribe is tax free and is governed by three trustees who are 
elected the first Tuesday in April and serve one-year terms. 

The men are hunters and fishermen, tapping the resources of abundant salt- 
marsh and sea life for home consumption only. The soil of the reservation is 
quite rich. However, all reservation farming activities are carried on by Whites 
who lease the land for certain periods. , 

Formerly before the biotic balance was broken by the advances of the 
white man the Shinnecock enjoyed an abundance of game in their respective 
areas of dominance. An account in 1670 by Daniel Denton‘ gives some idea 
of the biotic picture. 


The greatest part of the Island is very full of timber, as Oaks—white and red. Wal- 
nut-trees, Chestnut-trees, which yield stores of Mast for swine, etc. 

For wild beasts, there is Deer, Bear, Wolves, Foxes, Racoons, Otters, Musquashes 
and Skunks. Wild fowl, there is great store of, as Turkeys, Heath-hens, Quails, Part- 
ridges, Pigeons, Cranes, Geese of several sorts, Brants, Widgeons, Teal, and divers 
others. Upon the south side of Long Island in the winter, lie store of Whales and 
Grampusses, which the inhabitants begin with small boats to make a trade, catching 
to their no small benefit. Also, an innumerable multitude of seals, which make an 
excellent oyle; they lie all the winter upon some broken Marshes and Beaches, or 
bars of sand before mentioned, might be easily got were there some skilful men would 
undertake it. 


At the present time beadwork is practised by a few Shinnecock, while 
others make and sell a type of brush made of oak splints, called a ‘‘scrub,” 
which is employed in cleaning pots and pans. It is interesting to note that the 
“scrub” still survives. In 1903 Harrington® made mention of it, 


Serviceable brushes for cleaning posts are made by splitting the ends of a white oak 
stick into small splints, the process of whittling and splitting taking about half an 
hour for each ‘scrub.’ 


Their ethnic status is that of a mixed group with. the tendency to live as 
Indians becoming less and less. Intermarriages take place with the Wam- 
panoag of Massachusetts, Montauk, Poosepatuck, and Matinecock Indians of 
adjacent residence on Long Island, and the Apache. The language has not 
survived. 

The tales, herbals and other Shinnecock material could not have been se- 
cured without the farsightedness of the older Shinnecock people whose pa- 
tience and cooperation enabled us to procure much interesting data.’ 

It is of no small interest to know that three.or four of the biotic areas of 
Long Island, differing floristically, are still inhabitated by descendants of the 
Algonkian-speaking peoples of these respective minor life zones. 

For instance, the far eastern extremity of the Island possesses biomes dis- 


‘ Daniel Denton, A Brief Description of New York, formerly New Amsterdam (London, 
1670). 

5 Harrington, Shinnecock Notes 38. 

* The writers add the use of Black Oak (Quercus velutina Lam.). 

7 Informants were: Stella Virginia Arch, Lillian Harvey, Fredrich Arch, Anthony Beaman, 
Eliza Beaman. 
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tinctive from the pine barrens of the south central portion and from the glacial 
hilly coast of the northern shore. And in the extremity of the island are two 
settlements of the Montauk people. The Shinnecock inhabit a territory char- 
acterized by moors and hills in oak associations, with close proximity to 
water. 

' Some thirty miles west are the Poosepatuck or Unquachog (Thomas Jef- 
ferson)* whose environment is primarily pine barrens, equally adjacent to 
maritime conditions, on the south shore. Recent investigations by Red Thun- 
der Cloud have revealed that a group.of Matinecock are living on the north 
shore near Cold Spring. Here the environment is that of the hilly rocky shore 
of the Sound country. In each of these groups opportunity for field investiga- 
tion is offered, to test the working principles of ecology and acculturation. 
Our study of the Shinnecock represents a mere beginning at coverage of the 
material which is obtainable in this region. Montauk data is at present being 
assembled by us for future treatment. 

As the field worker analyzes peoples situated in different biotic areas he be- 
comes conscious of the correlation existing between cultural patterns and a 
given environment. In perspective he notes that the cultural pattern reflects 
the nature of the environment to which the group is exposed and molds itself 
in accord and in harmony with the natural area involved. Since the Shinne- 
cock inhabit a coastal area near the sea, their cultural pattern reflects a mari- 
time focus in one of its local environments, undergoing drastic change through 
White acculturation. 

Since animals play such a significant role in the life activities of native 
groups it is not surprising that they are characterized so frequently in their 
folklore. In five of the folktales recorded here animals play an important 
part, three pertain to physical happenings of a singular and odd nature with- 
out the intervention of a vital medium, and signify the presence of a ghost. 


ANECDOTES 
1. The Ghost of Quioque Bridge® 


When we used to go over to the Old Quioque Swamp Bridge at night, the horse 
would always see something to frighten him because he would stand up on his hind 
feet and froth at the mouth and his nose would get just as big. 

When he came down on his feet you couldn’t hold him. How he would go. 


2. The Old Woman" 


Mrs. Lillian Harvey states that at one time while living in a house on Shinnecock 
that was considered queer, she and her husband Ernest Harvey witnessed a startling 
occurrence. 

It was their custom to lock one of the bedroom doors by inserting a clothes-pin in 
the latch. After having done so one evening, they retired to bed. Something woke 


® Thomas Jefferson, for instance, pointed out that the Poosepatuck, although living in 
marked proximity to the Shinnecock, could understand each other only with difficulty. 

* The refreshing foresight of Stella Virginia Arch in realizing the importance of recording 
the last remnants of surviving Shinnecock lore has resulted in No. 1. Also she has been instru- 
mental in affording rich information on herbal cures. 

10 The next six stories were contributed by Lillian Harvey and Fredrich Arch. 
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Ernest Harvey and upon awaking he saw that the door was open and a white-clad 
form of 2 woman stood in the doorway. 
He aroused his wife and she awoke startled to see the weird figure in the doorway. 
Her husband quickly threw a bottle of medicine at the apparition and it vanished. 
Upon relating her experience to Ella Cuffee the next day, the older woman told her 
that it was the spirit of her sister Date. Both women took the sign for a death omen and 
not long afterwards Andrew Cuffee, the blind ex-whaler, died. 


3. The Old Sewing Woman 


Fredrich Arch and Lillian Harvey reside in the house of old Aunt Charity Kellis 
on the western end of the Shinnecock Reservation. It was always the custom of Aunt 
Charity Kellis to sew and mend, an art at which she was quite skilled. 

The sound of clinking scissors has been heard by Lillian Harvey coming from that 
corner of the house where the Indian woman spent her time sewing. The sound is of- 
ten heard. 

4. The Lamp Chimney 


At one time Lillian Harvey and her husband were sitting at the table when all of a 
sudden the lamp chimney broke in fine pieces, as though hit by someone with a 
stick. They both considered this to signify the presence of a spirit. 


5. The White Horse 


A large white horse is said to roam the reservation at night. Various people have 


seen it. 
6. The Dog 


Lillian Harvey was walking near the water one night when she saw a large dog 
about the size of a calf walking along. She watched it for some time until suddenly it 
vanished. Upon arriving home she related what she had seen and her husband said 
that she must have seen the big dog that legend says roams Shinnecock. Stella Arch 
says that she has been told that he is a great big fellow and drags a heavy chain. 


7. The Sound of Boots 


Fredrich Arch was engaged in conversation one day many years ago with his 
mother just before dusk when the sound of someone walking in boots was heard. He 
looked around but saw no one but he followed the sound for about fifty feet and it 
neared his house and stopped. He knew without a doubt that it was a ghost. 


8 The Cat! 


I had been gunning and it was just about daylight when I passed the house of old 
Dave Scudders and saw a cat in the window sill, but when I walked up there there 
was nothing to be seen. The cat was a big black one. 


g. The Woman with the Apron 


Once when walking by Al Davis’s house I saw a woman waving an apron in the direc- 
tion of Em Thompson's house and two days later she passed away. Em Thompson 
died. 

10. Horse and Buggy 

The horse and buggy starts down the back road, goes down by Harvey Thompson's 

house and disappears. 


11 The remaining five tales were given by Anthony and Eliza Beaman who took a hearty 
interest in the undertaking. It is to be noted that Mrs. Beaman is a Montauk from Easthamp- 
ton, while Mr. Beaman is of Shinnecock descent. Both have contributed herbal material. 
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11. The Indian Death Whoop 


We have heard a low moaning sound that goes from one end of Shinnecock to the 
other and it sounds like an old Indian moaning. It is not long after we have heard 
this sound that someone passes away. 


Anthony Beaman relates the following episode in regard to the death 
whoop. 

I was in the boat down in the East Creek fire lighting when I heard this mournful 
Indian whoop. It started from the head of the East Creek and went down the water 
front till it got to the west end of the bay near the old Indian cemetery and it stopped. 
That winter eight of our Indians passed off. 


12: Allen's Death 


We were asleep many years ago and woke up in the night when we heard something 
heavy sliding off the roof. At the same time Allen Bunn who lived a mile away died. 
We know that this was an omen of Allen’s death. 


BOTANICAL CURATIVES AND THEIR EFFICACY AS MEDICINAL AGENTS 


Considering that seventeen of the thirty-six listed herbal cures are of Euro- 
pean origin and play a conspicuous role in English herbology, it is evident 
that the latter has had a decided influence upon the Shinnecock picture of 
botanical curatives. It will be noticed also that some of these plant introduc- 
tions are known to the Mohegan” and Narragansett tribes, who have equally 
experienced English influence. Since the Shinnecock fall into the same lin- 
guistic classification" it is probably not too strange that certain of the cures 
are common to both. It is interesting to note that seven native botanical 
cures are known to both the Shinnecock and the Mohegan for identical uses, 
while uses of eight of the European introductions are familiar to both. 

When a final synthetic pattern is worked out for herbals used by the 
Eastern tribal groups something of continuity and harmony will ensue, and 
European influences on the indigenous pattern may be evaluated and re- 
corded. 

It not infrequently happens that the field investigator finds that one in- 
formant will know only one use for a certain herb, while another may be 
acquainted with two or three, unknown to the first. This would indicate the 
necessity of wide acquaintance with members of the tribe to insure thorough- 
ness and completeness of record. : 

Various Shinnecock recall many instances where herbals triumphed over 
the efforts of physicians to cure or help an ailing person. Such herbal victories 
are strongly remembered and stressed whenever some of the less credulous 
members of the band express a desire for outside treatment. 


? Reference is made to G. Tantaquidgeon, Mohegan Medicinal Practices, Weather Lore 
and Superstitions (Forty-third Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
1928) 264-79. 

43 T, Michelson, Preliminary Report on the Linguistic Classification of Algonquian Tribes 
(Twenty-eighth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1912). See also 
F. G. Speck, Native Tribes and Dialects of Connecticut (Forty-third Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington, 1928) 210. 
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Unquestionably, the herbs listed contain active constituents or principles 
useful for the purpose which they are applied. For instance the onion is known 


to contain an oil that carries a bactericidal principle; the seaweeds contain 


iodine, while pine oils furnish healing terpenes, and so forth. It should be 
remembered that the use of herbs is a customary part of Shinnecock life and 
that they make no more ado in employing them, than one does in antag a 
meal to supply a need. 

The herbs were formerly ground in mortars described by Harrington™ in 
1903. 
These mortars were made of sections of the trunk of the pepperidge tree, sometime 
called tupelo or sour-gum (Nyssa sylvatica Marsh.), the wood of which is noted for its 
toughness and freedom from splitting. The hollows in the mortar were made by laying 


on live coals and scraping out the charred portion, renewing the coals until the re- 
quired depth was reached. 


A stone pestle was used for grinding the herbs. 

1. Wild cherry (Prunus serotina Ehrh.). a. Steep the buds, leaves or bark 
in boiling water. Add sugar to the mixture and take some every half hour if 
the cold is a bad one, and every hour if the cold is not so heavy (Stella V. 
Arch). b. Eliza Beaman, an inter-married Montauk, uses honey in place of 
sugar. c. Ada Bunn chooses molasses in preference to honey or sugar. [Wild 
cherry is also used as above by the Mohegan, Narragansett and Rappahan- 
nock.] d. The cherries themselves are put in a bottle and allowed to stand; 
then you take them for stomach trouble. Some add sugar (S. V. Arch). [Also 
Mohegan.] e. Wild cherry leaves and boneset (Eupatorium perfoliatum L.) 
are steeped together and I remember my grandmother added molasses to the 
mixture. It is very good for colds (S. V. Arch). [Combination known to 
Mohegan.] 

2. Mullen (Verbascum Thapsus L.). European. Steep the leaves and add 
sugar as this is very good for a cold (S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] 

3. Low century (specimen not seen). The leaves and roots are steeped and 
taken as a laxative (S. V. Arch). 

4. Indian posey (Barbarea vulgaris R. Br.). European. Steep the leaves of 
Indian posey and take the solution every half hour to cure coughs (S. V. 
Arch). [Also Mohegan.] 

5. Sassafras (Sassafras albidium (Nutt.) Nees.). a. Use the root of sassafras 
for tea. Steep it and sweeten it when you drink it (S. V. Arch). b. Sassafras 
and wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens L.) are brewed together as a bever- 
age (S. V. Arch). 

6. Sweet flag (Acorus calamus L.). a. Dry the root and cook it in sugar 
and eat it as it is good for your breath (S. V. Arch). b. Nibble a piece to dry 
your blood (A. Beaman). 

7. Boneset (Eupatorium perfoliatum L.). a. Take boneset tea for a cold. 
It is very bitter. Boneset we drink as a tea for colds and it reduces the fever 
(S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] b. Steep some boneset, let it get cold, then 


“4 Harrington, Shinnecock Notes 38. 
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drink it and always take a hot cup before going to bed and you will perspire 
(E. Beaman). 

8. Sweet fern (Comptonia peregrina (L.) Coulter). Steep sweet fern leaves 
and rub the solution on the skin to cure an itch (huckleberry itch, Eliza Bea- 
man). 

g. Plantain (Plantago major L.). Eurasia. a. A cure for sore eyes. Steep the 
leaves and bath the eyes with the medicine (S. V. Arch). b. Plantain leaves 
are pounded until moist and put on a rag which is applied to sore spots to 
draw out the inflammation (A. Beaman). 

10. Catnip (Nepeta cataria L.). European. Dried catnip leaves are smoked 
in a pipe for rheumatism (A. Beaman). 

11. Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare L.). European. a. Steep the leaves of tansy 
and drink the medicine for inside pains. It has little fringy-looking leaves 
(S. V. Arch). b. Flannel cakes with tansy mixed in as a flavoring were made 
by my great aunt, a Montauk (Eliza Beaman). [In old English receipt books 
one notes the preparation of various cakes with the addition of herbs such as 
tansy flower, roses, elderberry."* It would appear that this usage by the 
Shinnecock represents an English influence.] 

12. Root Beer: Wintergreen (Gualtheria procumbens L.), sassafras root 
(Sassafras albidium (Nutt.) Nees.), sarsaparilla (Aralia nudicaulis L.), hops 
(Humulus lupulus L.), horseradish (Rorippa armoracia (L.) Rob.) and 
cherry bark (Prunus serotina Ehrh.) are all boiled together to make root beer 
in the old Shinnecock style (A. Beaman). 

It is interesting to note that the Shinnecock utilize the hops and horse- 
radish which are of European origin. Apparently very early the Shinnecock 
adopted from the English or Dutch (both were settlers of Long Island in the 
seventeenth century) the addition of hops to the preparation of their beer. 

13. Barberry (Berberis vulgaris L.). European. Boil the leaves of barberry 
and drink the medicine as a cure for jaundice. Take the mixture three times 
a day (A. Beaman). 

14. Red top clover (Trifolium pratense L.). European. Red top clover is 
good for cancer. It is like powder. Pour a teaspoonful in boiling water and 
drink it (A. Beaman). 

15. Lung wort (Specimen not seen). Gather lung wort from the north side 
of a white oak tree and steep it as it is very good for the lungs (A. Beaman). 

16. Blackberry root (Rubus hispidis L.). a. Steep blackberry root and drink 
the medicine as it is good for diarrhea (A. Beaman and E. Beaman). [Also 
Rappahannock.] b. The blackberries themselves are used to check dysentery 
here (S. V. Arch). 


18 ‘Somewhere in our land, in farmhouses and old-fashioned households, the elder is still in 
some honour for the production of ‘that cup of mulled elder wine served with nutmeg and sip- 
pets of toast’ which on a cold winter night was as Cobbett said, ‘a thing to be run for.’ But 
the flowers are the subject now and these, having a peculiar and agreeable flavour of their own, 
were beaten up in the dough of cakes, were boiled in a gruel as a fever drink, were distilled to 
flavour vinegar, and the unopened buds were pickled to serve as capers, or, served in a salad, 
were recommended as a spring-time diet food for those of scorbutic ailments.’’ Charles Cooper, 
The English Table in History and Literature (London, n.d.) 135. 
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17. Tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum L.). a. Put some tobacco in the tooth to 
cure a toothache (E. Beaman and A. Beaman). [Also Rappahannock and 
Montauk.] b. Tobacco smoke blown into the ear will stop an earache (S. V. 
Arch). [Also Rappahannock and Mohegan.] 

18. Wild mustard (Brassica nigra (L.) Koch.). European. a. Wilt wild 
mustard leaves in your hand and bind on the skin for toothache and head- 
ache (S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] b. Mix flour and mustard (commercial 
preparation) with water and your insides will come up if you have anything 
bad in your stomach (E. Beaman). c. Make a poultice of mustard and apply 
it to body pains (S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan. ] 

19. Hops (Humulus lupulus L.). European. a. Dried hops heated in a 
cloth bag are put on as an application for pneumonia. b. Hops are used in 
the making of nerve medicine (S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] 

20. Hollyhocks (Althaea rosea Cav.). European. Steep hollyhocks and 
apply the solution with leaves for inflamed areas (A. Beaman). A discussion 
on the properties of the Order to which Nos. 20 and 21 (below) belong pre- 
sented by J. Lindley of London" in 1842 is pertinent here. 


The Uniform character of the Order is to abound in mucilage, and to be totally des- 
titute of all unwholesome qualities. The use to which Mallows and Marshmallows 
are applied in Europe is well known. The whole plant of the latter, especially the root, 
yields in decoction a plentiful, tasteless, colourless mucilage, salutary in cases of 
irritation. It is used as demulcent for children, and is a favourite medicine with the 
French, who employ it constantly in poultices, lozenges, etc., under the name of 
Guimauve. The flowers of the gaudy Hollyhock (Althaea rosea, malache, Diosc.) are 
officinal in Greece for the same purpose. Althaea itself comes from the Greek meaning 
to cure. 


The fact that this introduced plant is used by the Shinnecock Indians today 
for inflamed areas graphically demonstrates the impress left on the Indian 
pattern of cures by English herbology, which was brought in with English 
settlers in the seventeenth century. 

21. Wild marshmallow (Hibiscus palustris L.). Break up some dry marsh- 
mallow stalks and steep them. The solution is applied for inflammation of the 
bladder (A. Beaman). 

22. Seaweed (kelps representing various species). Steep seaweed for bath- 
ing sore parts. Anthony Beaman believes that it will cure rheumatism. Sea- 
weeds contain iodine; therefore, extracts from them will be efficacious and 
soothing in bathing sore parts. 

23. Garden onion (Allium cepa L.). European. a. Place an onion in a sick 
room to draw fever out. It will turn black. Onions draw the flu out. b. Take 
some onions, chop them up and make a syrup which is taken for colds (Stella 
V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] c. Put the heart of an onion in your ear for an ear- 
ache (S. V. Arch). 

Onions are known to contain a volatile oil carrying bactericidal proper- 
ties;'’ therefore, they are of value in destroying germs. The chief portion of 


6 John Lindley, The Vegetable Kingdom (London, 1847) 369. 
17 T. H. Lovell, Bactericidal Effects of Onion Vapors (Food Research 2: — 1937). 
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the oil consisted of a compound CsHyS», an oil of specific gravity 1.0234 at 
12°, boiling at 75° to 83° at ro mm. From the higher boiling fractions a sub- 
stance was obtained apparently identical with one of the constituents of 
asafoetida.'® 

24. Pennyroyal (Hedeoma pulegioides (L.) Pers.). European. Steep the 
leaves of pennyroyal and drink for pains (S. V. Arch). 

25. Sour grass (Rumex acetosella L.). European. Use sour grass to wash 
dirty hands (A. Beaman). 

26. White pine (Pinus Strobus L.). a. Bark is good for a stubborn cough. 
It is steeped and then taken. We used to get pitch from an old tree across the 
road and chew it to keep from coughing in school (S. V. Arch). [Also Mo- 
hegan.] 

The pines produce oils containing terpenes which are closely related to the 
coal and wood tar products in their chemical structure.'® Since these con- 
stitute some of the most important medicinal agents, the value of pine ex- 
tracts is at once evident. 

27. Wild grape leaves (Vitis sp.). We have plenty of wild grapes and I 
put them on the head for a headache (S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] 

28. Motherwort (Leonurus Cardiaca L.). European. Motherwort is steeped 
and drunk for female ills (S. V. Arch.). [Also Mohegan.] 

29. White oak (Quercus alba L.). We use the bark of white oak steeped as 
liniment for muscular pains (S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] 

30. Puffballs (Lycoperdon sp.) and spider webs. These are used to stop 
bleeding (S. V. Arch). 

31. Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale Weber.) and white daisies (Chrys- 
anthemum leucanthemum L.). European. Wines made from:dandelions and 
white daisies are beneficial as tonics (S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] 

32. Spruce gum (A local misnomen derived from England; probably implies 
pitch from Pinus rigida Mill.). Applications for boils and abscesses are made 
of spruce gum (S. V. Arch). 

The term spruce gum has certain connotations. For instance in tidewater 
Virginia, another area of marked English influence where neither Tsuga or 
Abies occur, the term spruce or spruce pine is applied for Pinus virginiana 
Mill., while in the Appalachian region the term is reserved for Tsuga. These 
further illustrate the influence of English nomenclature by colonial settlers 
in new life zones. 

33- Wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens L.). It is good to take winter- 
green tea when you have kidney trouble (S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] 

34. Pigweed (Chenopodium album L.). European. We use pigweeds for 
greens and they are good (S. V. Arch). 

35. Horse chestnut (Aesculus Hippocastanum L.) Introduced from Asia by 
way of Europe. Carry a horse chestnut in the pocket for rheumatism. I have 
seen people carry them until the chestnut is dried up and turned black. A 
potato may be carried for rheumatism also (S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] 


18 E, J. Parry, The Chemistry of Essential Oils, 4th ed. (London, 1921) 92. 
19 W. C. Minchin, Tuberculosis and Lupus (London 1915) 12-13. 
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36. Balsam buds (Impatiens biflora Walt.). Use balsam buds and vaseline 
as a Salve. 


NON-BOTANICAL CURATIVES 


1. First snow in March is used as an eye wash (S. V. Arch). [Also Rappa- 
hannock.] 

2. Mutton tallow is very good for cuts and chapped hands and my father 
rubbed it on his leather boots to keep them waterproof. [Also Mohegan.] 

3. Frighten a person to cure hiccoughs. 

4. Use fresh cow dung as a poultice on the face for toothache (E. V. Arch). 
[Also Mohegan.] 

5. a. Wax will cure fever sores. b. If you have an insect sting take wax from 
your ear and apply to it. 

6. For a wort spit on your finger every morning before you speak and 
rub it on the wort and it will disappear. Stella Arch did this and her wort dis- 
appeared. 

7. If a child is born with a veil over its eyes it means that it will be able to 
see spirits. (Widespread northeastern belief.)*° 

8. Take ants and earthworms, let them rot together in a bottle and later 
rub them on the body for rheumatism. Jim Smith tried this. [Also Mohegan.] 

9. Bind pieces of salt pork on the throat for soreness (S. V. Arch). [Also 
Mohegan. ] 

10. Children often have colic: the best thing for colic is to pour boiling 
water on a small quantity of soot (S. V. Arch). [Also Mohegan.] 

11. Milk thickened with flour and black pepper is good for dysentery. [Also 
Mohegan.] 

12. Urine will cure chapped hands. [Also Mohegan.] 


PLANTING LORE , 

Among the Shinnecock as well as many other American tribes there are 
rules observed by the people in regard to the planting of crops. No doubt asa 
result of the natives’ close contact with natural and physical phenomena they 
have come to recognize and appreciate certain weather signs, which tell 
them it is the opportune time to do certain things. When a frog chirps for 
the first time in the spring, it no doubt represents a physiological response 
evoked by the surrounding environmental conditions. The Indian has come 
to associate this with very specific and exacting weather events. Such is not 
superstition, but sound observation that has enabled the native to survive. 
This represents only one of many examples of such a type. In fact so well 
known are these rules and so well followed that to plant crops in contradic- 
tion to them would, as all believe, be a disastrous undertaking. 

Never plant your beans when the east wind blows. They all go to vines in- 
stead of beans (S. V. Arch). Plant your crops on the new of the moon if you 
want them to do well (S. V. Arch). Vegetables grow best in moonlight. Espe- 
cially cucumbers. Kill hogs and plant corn and beans on the full of the moon. 


2° See the article, What William Saw, by Victoria Gittings, in this issue, for a Maryland 
Negro expression of this belief. —Ed. 
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OMENS 


If your right eye itches, you will laugh; the left eye, you will weep. 

When a dog howls it is a sign of death (S. V. Arch). 

Wish when you see a shooting star and your wish will be granted. When 
you see a shooting star it means that the winds will blow hard. 

Do not sing at the table or you will have bad luck. 

If you burn the bones of animals your bones will ache. 

If you cut hair on the new of the moon it will do well, but if cut on the old 
moon it will do poorly. 


U.S.N.R., 
Camp Detrick, 
Frederick, Md. 


East Hampton, N.Y. 











CRIES OF DEFIANCE AND DERISION, AND RHYTHMIC CHANTS 
OF WEST SIDE NEW YORK CITY, 1893-1903 


By Anna K. STIMson 


The battle cries of children often become formalized and then belong to 
folklore as do songs, games, proverbs and riddles. The following notes are 
drawn from my memories of a group that lived in the west 70’s in New York 
City at the turn of the century. These children were a definitely restricted 
group, of Anglo-American background and private school influence. They had 
little if any contact with other social and racial groups, and thus retained un- 
fortunate prejudices and cultural limitations. In the quiet streets just east of 
Riverside Park they played with almost complete freedom from supervision, 
quickly abandoning the ‘‘sissy”” round games of kindergarten and inventing 
most of their own lusty, imaginative and often dangerous activities. Gangs in 
age classifications formed for aggression and defence, at first without sexual 
distinctions, and organized warfare was on a local basis: south side of the 
block versus north side of the block and 75th Street versus 76th Street. When 
the children were seven to nine years old the groups had reformed, on sex as 
well as age and local lines, and ‘‘pitched battles’’ became less frequent. These 
battles always had been more vocal than physical. I, like most of my friends, 
remained in close intimacy with brothers and male cousins and partook of 
their culture. And surely the memories of a ‘‘tomboy”’ are richer than those 
of a “‘little lady’’! Forty years later I hope that I am correct in assigning the 
following calls to the designated decade. In the questionable taste of the 
majority undoubtedly lay their charm. 

I omit from the list of defiant calls those that were derived directly from 
contest games, such as ‘‘Red Rover, Red Rover, I dare you come over!”’; “‘All 
my sheep gather in a heap, for I spy the woolly, woolly wolf!’’; “‘A better 
man than you; touch him if you dare!’’; and ‘“‘Daddy, I’m on your castle!” 
But here are the other formalized cries that were used in personal and group 
hostilities as far as I can remember them. I am interested chiefly in the varied 
origin, in the diffusion and the persistence to the present day of some of these 
“‘war cries.”” Several I have heard recently in the East and South, a few in the 
West and the Southwest. 

Outstanding in persistence and diffusion is call No. 1 (see below) as regards 
meter, cadence and tonal interval. To it such taunts as these were and are 
chanted: ‘Tommy is a sissy!’’; ‘‘Run and tell your mammy!”’; ‘‘Bill’s in love 
with Mary!”’; ‘Johnny got a zero!,’’ which last has become ‘‘Johnny got a 
Zero” and is no longer a taunt. Though the words were and are varied at will, 
this call remains an entity, for the important element, the melody, has been 
remarkably constant. Or so I thought, for this is the way my group remembers 
it: 
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But a contemporary of ours remembers it this way: 
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Number 22 is the only other taunt listed that was sung. It also is included (see 
below) because of its persistence. 


2. Nigger, Nigger never die, 
Black face and shiney eye! 
or 
Niggy, Niggy never die, 
Black face and china eye! 


(This and No. 3 were shouted at white children; we, the girls at least, had 
either a personal respect for or great fear of the few Negroes in our neighbor- 
hood.) 

3. Run, Nigger, run (here comes the patteroller!) 


(The words of this are from an old song; the taunt was shouted, however, not 
sung.) 
4. Cry, baby, cry; 
Stick your finger in your eye, 
And tell your mother it wasn’t I! 
5. Susie, Susie, sourkraut, 
Does your mother know you're out? 


6. Dare, dare, and double dare! (or Double D. dare!) 
Take a dare and steal a sheep. 


7. Yellowbelly, Yellowbelly, come and take a swim! 
Yes, by golly, when the tide comes in! 


8. Cat got your tongue? 
(This was not very successful, as the reply was obvious: sticking out the 
tongue and perhaps thumbing the nose to emphasize the insult.) 

9. Cowardy, cowardy, custard! 


10. Hot? Squat! 
Stick your nose in the mustard pot! 


11. Tattle-tale tit, 
Your tongue shall be slit, 
And all the dogs in the town 
Shall have a little bit! (Nursery rhyme) 


12. Tattle-tale, picky nail, 
Go to the river and wash your tail! 


13. Cross patch, draw the latch; 
Sit by the fire and spin; 
Take a cup and drink it up, 
And call your neighbors in! (Nursery rhyme) 
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14. Spit in your eye and drown you! 
15. Who took my resurrection bone?! 


16. Johnny’s mad and I’m glad, 
And I know how to please him: 
A bottle of wine to make him shine 
And Mary Jones to-squeeze him! 


17. Crick, crack, break your mother’s back! 
or 
Quack, quack, break your mother’s back! 


1 The term resurrection bone refers to an old belief that there is a small bone somewhere in 
the body upon which the resurrection of the body depends. There was a group of closely related 
startle-stories current during my childhood that derived their value from the skill of the narrator 
in building up a tense and eerie atmosphere and then making his hearers jump with a sudden 
scream. These were some of the versions: ““The Golden Hair,” ‘The Golden Arm,” “Diamond 
Eyes,” ‘‘The Wife Who Stole her Husband’s Liver from the Gallows,” ‘Teeny Tiny,” and “The 
Resurrection Bone.” Here is a generalized sketch of the story: A woman dies and is buried. 
Her husband broods and finally robs the grave of the interesting anatomic detail. He is awakened 
in the night by a faroff voice wailing “‘Who took my resurrection bone?” The voice comes 
nearer and is more and more ominous; it comes into the house, up the stairs, and at last the door 
slowly swings open and a figure is on the threshold. ‘‘Who took my resurrection bone?— You 
did!" Here the narrator points at the smallest listener. This version was told by a nurse who 
also said that burning a body might destroy the resurrection bone and with it all chance for 
after life. Some versions sustain the suspense by having the graverobber ask fatuously what has 
become of various parts of the specter’s body (‘All withered and wasted away!’’) until the 
dialogue reaches the organ in question. Poe employs a complex, but effective variant in the 
climax of “The Fall of the House of Usher,”’ without the anatomic theft, which he uses, how- 
ever, in ‘‘Berenice.”’ 

The ballad of ‘‘The old woman all skin and bone” was told in the same manner as the 
above stories, being crooned on one note until the final shout. This was the New York version 
of the ballad, and a contemporaneous Philadelphia version was essentially the same except for 
the use of the words old priest in place of parson and preacher, and aisle for stile. 

There was an old woman all skin and bone 
Who lived near the churchyard all alone. 


She thought she’d go to church one day 

To hear the parson preach and pray. 

And when she came up to the stile 

She thought she’d stop and rest awhile. 

And when she came to the church door 

She thought she’d stop and rest some more. 

And when she turned and looked around 

She saw a corpse upon the ground! 

And from its nose down to its chin 

The worms crawled out and the worms crawled in. 


The woman to the preacher said 
“Shall I look like that when I am dead?” 


The preacher to the woman said 
“Yes. You'll look like that when you are dead.” 


The woman to the preacher said 
“Aaaaaah|!" 
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18. Blackeye, pickle pie, 
Run away and tell a lie! 


19. Johnny get your hair cut! (From a song.) 
variants 
Go get your ears cut! 
Go get your tail cut! 


20. Where did you get that hat? (From a song.) 
variant 
Is that your father’s old hat? 


21. Fee, Fie, Foe, Fum, 
You silly bum! 


(With us the word “bum” never meant buttock as in England, except in the 
term “bumwad;’’ in America the meaning is vagabond, hobo. The New York 
child’s word for buttock was, euphemistically, ‘‘tail,” or, frankly, ‘‘ass’’ [not 
arse], thus provoking many jests about donkeys.) 


22. There she goes, there she goes, 
All dressed up in her Sunday clothes. 
Ain’t she sweet? Ain’t she sweet? 
Ali but the stink of her dirty feet! 


Here follows the tune to which this taunt was sung; the phrase is repeated :— 











There she qoes, she goes, ala drest up in Sunday 
(This taunt was aggravated by our stamping in rhythm with the victim’s 
steps—sweet children that we were!) 


To the above taunts the retort of the exhausted contestant might be:— 


23. Sticks and stones 
May break my bones, 
But words can never hurt me. 


The following chants, none of which were sung, were an indulgence of 
smaller groups, sometimes composed of siblings only. They were recited with 
strong rhythmic emphasis and were usually accompanied by active motion. 


24. Juba. Juba. 
Juba this and Juba that, 
And Juba kill the yellow cat 
To make his wife a Sunday hat. 
Juba! 


(This is certainly of Negro origin and was accompanied by the clapping of 
hands on thighs.) 


25. Partum, Quatum, Paradise, Tempum, Perry-Merry Dictum, Do- 
Mo-Ee! 
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(This was accompanied by a heavy, solemn dance. I found the words years 
later, quoted from an illustration by John D. Batten for a book of magic, in 
Joseph Jacobs’ scholarly English Fairy Tales (London, 1892). I suggest that 
Do-Mo-Ee may be derived from Domine. 

The hint of a badly muddled Latin spell is also in No. 26, which we used 
as a hopping dance or a march. Recently one of us heard that twenty-five 
years ago three verses of No. 26 were known. A version set to music has been 
current on the radio, as has been the ‘‘Mares-eat-oats’” of our childhood!) 


26. Kimmo, Kimo, Taro-ware, 
Timmy-ai, Timmy-oh (Timeo?), 
And a rumstum funny winkle, 
Niff cat plummy winkle, 
Sing-song kitty won’t you kai me oh! 


27. Tantra, bantra, tut-me-peg, 
Tut-me-peg; tut-me-peg; 
Tantra, bantra, tut-me-peg, 
Whiff-bang-whiff!—and he cut a double leg! 
“Oh, Mr. Terrapin, how beautifully you do dance!’”’ 


(This was derived from an animal tale, probably Negro.)* 


28. And a veevo, and a vivo, and a veevo-vivo-voom! 
Boom got a rat trap 
Bigger than a bat trap, 
Bigger than a cat trap. Boom! 


29. I went down town to buy a penny rum; 
I knocked at the door and no one come. 
I took up a brick and I broke a pane of glass, 
And down came the Devil sliding on his ass. 
The Devil shit a poker, and the poker shit a flea, 
And the flea shit a sailor, that went out to sea, 
And the wind began to blow, and the waves began to roar, 
And the sailor shit his pants and he had to go ashore! 


(This, one of us believes, must be English water front, because a penny rum 
“sounds English,”’ and longshoreman because of the contempt expressed for 
the sailor. We accompanied this with a very inexpert but joyous tap-dance.) 


30. Tiddledee Winks, Tiddledee Winks, 
Tiddledee Winks the barber, 
Tiddledee Winks, Tiddledee Winks, 
Went to shave his father. 

The razor slipped and cut his lip 


2 Marzeetotes an’ Dozeetores an’ Liddlelamzeetivee. An’ a Kiddleetiveetoo! Meaning: 
Mares eat oats and does eat oats and little lambs eat ivy, And a kid will eat ivy too! 

* A playmate told a story about a man who caught a terrapin, took it back to ‘‘the quarters” 
and left it in care of the children until it was time to cook it. The terrapin suggested that he dance 
to pass the time. The children were delighted, and the dance was repeated again and again, the 
terrapin gradually approaching the door through which he escaped. We always thought of the 
terrapin as a friend of Br’er Rabbit. Only the dance and the admiring exclamation were used in 
the capers of the group. 
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And made the old man roar. 
He up with his fist and gave him a blip, 
And knocked Tiddledee Winks on the floor! 


Why we rejoiced in this with its horrible rhymes may seem strange to an 
adult, but rhythm and violence suffice for a child. We marched to ‘‘Boom-e- 
laddy, boom-e-laddy, boom-e-laddy, boom!,”’ to ‘‘Hay foot, straw foot’’ and 
so forth, and, as a special torture for parents, there was the literally endless 
double recital “‘I am going away from here . . . . And before I go I have some- 
thing to say to you...”’ and “It was a dark and stormy night and the 
brigands were sitting around the camp fire. . .’’ which had many variants 
any one of which was guaranteed to drive adults insane in twenty minutes. 
ANNA K. STIMSON 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








PENNSYLVANIA FAIRYLORE AND FOLKTALES 


By Lt. HERBERT HALPERT 


The information on fairies and banshees and most of the tales given here 
were secured in a very few days spent in Wayne County in the extreme north- 
eastern corner of Pennsylvania. The last four yarns were told by Pennsyl- 
vanians who worked on the New York side of the Delaware. 

The material was collected in the summer of 1941 on a field trip made un- 
der an Indiana University grant. I was recording folksongs and tales up along 
the Delaware River in the western part of the Catskill Mountains, an area 
still forested and somewhat isolated despite a few main roads which cut 
across it. I decided to investigate the less rugged and more developed Pennsy!I- 
vania section immediately across the river from where I was. 

In earlier days the region on both sides of the river had been heavily 
wooded, and supplied timber for the huge log rafts that were floated down 
the Delaware to Trenton and below, as well as for the many acid factories and 
tanneries. Today the Pennsylvania side is a land of farms, summer resorts, 
and children’s camps. 

Not unexpectedly, informants were hard to come by, for the radio and 
movies are standard entertainment and have long since replaced the older 
reliance on one’s neighbors. The storytellers and singers that I found in 
Pennsylvania lived from five to ten miles back from the river. I met very 
few of the generation of the old raftsmen, although some are still alive. For 
the most part, my informants were younger. 

Leo Coddington, aged 43, an automobile mechanic from Starlight, is him- 
self the son of a raftsman, and was able to tell me a couple of his father’s 
stories as well as two others. Leo also sang a few folksongs for me (his mother 
is a fine folksinger), and obviously takes the songs more seriously than the 
tales. Of songs he told me: “I was always highly elated over music. I don’t 
like the new stuff at all—not much backbone to it.” 

Ruel Williams, aged 44, a farmhand and laborer from around Lake Como, 
recalled from his boyhood Irish lore about fairies and banshees that he had 
heard in his neighborhood. Raftsmen tales of a local folk hero that he learned 
from older people I am using in another study. 

The remainder of the Pennsylvania yarns are from elsewhere in the state 
but, as mentioned earlier, they were collected over in New York. In a bar 
near East Branch, I met Albert Peterson, aged 62, a lumberman now living 
at Fish’s Eddy. He told me the stories I give here, as well as some Paul Bun- 
yan yarns. The last tale was told me by Fred Sandt, aged 50, of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, at a friend’s house in Shinhopple, New York. 

Small as this collection is, it has some elements worth noting. All of the 
stories given here are verbatim transcripts from dictation. In the first two 
told by Leo Coddington we can observe the ready trick of a good storyteller 


1] owe warm thanks to Ruth-Jean and to Irwin Rhodes for their many kindnesses which 
facilitated my summer trip. Their camp was my base. 
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who adapts a tale to fit an audience situation. This is one of the most definite 
aspects of storytelling in America wherever the brief anecdotal type of tale is 
popular. However, it is probably not limited to the United States but exists 
wherever such tales flourish. 

Stories such as the next two seem firmly rooted in actual incidents, but the 
wide distribution of parallels enables us to disentangle them with assurance 
from the realm of local anecdote. This tendency to localize tales makes it 
necessary for a collector to have a good memory for motifs and to develop a 
working instinct in deciding whether or not to record an item he hears. In 
case of doubt, he had better get it down. 

And a final comment: I am sure that careful collecting in western Pennsyl- 
vania would add Albert Peterson’s ‘Put Bugsby”’ to the varied and growing 
list of folk-hero cycles in this country. To this collector, it is an unending 
source of amazement to see how extensively this cycle-making pattern is dis- 
tributed in the American tradition. 


BELIEFS 


1. Banshees 
Told by Ruel Williams 


You know the old people from Ireland—they used to follow ’em; I don’t 
know if it was a curse or what it was. They called ’em ‘‘banshees.’’ They cried 
just like a person—for the party that—they be dead or goin’ to die. I’ve heard 
‘em a couple of different times. He died that night. It just happened to certain 
people. They followed ’em. They said it was a curse. Started from the old 
country—mostly Ireland. Not lately I haven’t heard ’em late years. 

They'd cry just like a person. Maybe three or four different voices be in 
the cry. You could tell the difference—maybe one cry louder than the other. 
Just like singin’, maybe one voice heavier than the other. Shivers used to run 
up your back. We was kids, we was young then when we heard that. That’s 
no fairy story either; that was true. 


2. The Little People 
Told by Ruel Williams 


The old people would get together and tell about fairies. Mostly the Irish. 
They was all Irish through here. Sometimes the butter wouldn’t churn—you 
know what they’d do? They’d plug the keyholes so’s to keep the fairies out. 
I don’t believe they ever see ’em. They called ’em the “‘little people.’’ Looked 
like a person some way or other. Anything happened, it was the fairies done 
it. They never tried to fathom it out. 

You know what they call the “‘little people,”’ seems as if there was a curse 
put on ’em—in Ireland it must of been. I s’pose that was.ages ago. These 
“little people’’—they drove ’em out of the country or somethin’. I used to 
hear this fellow McVey’s mother—she come from Ireland—she used to tell 
the young lads. They do that to scare the young ones—just done it, I s’pose. 
I know there was an old lady livin’ where we are used to tell them stories. 
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TALES 
1. Fairy Woman Brings Tea? 
Told by Ruel Williams 

This McVey he was out hayin’ one day, mowin’—and he set down under a 
tree. And they don’t know whether he went to sleep or not. And was a 
woman come up to him with a cup of tea, and she says, ‘‘Charlie, you didn’t 
have no tea for dinner.’’ He said somethin’ to her, ’course he was excited, 
didn’t know what to say—and after he was talkin’ with her, she disappeared 
—dropped out of sight someplace. (Did he drink it?) No! he didn’t. He 
thanked her for it. When he come back to the house, he told his wife about 
what he’d seen. And they couldn’t make him believe but what it was so. But 
you take all these ghost stories, and there’d be somethin’—allus turn out to be 
somethin’ started it. 

2. The Log Snake® 
Told by Leo Coddington 

Dad used to tell the boarders. They'd ask if there was any snakes in that 
part o’ the country, and he'd say, ‘“‘Nothin’ only now and then a large snake.” 
Said he went down there to the lake one time on a picnic. Set down to his 
dinner on a mossy log. He had cucumbers in his pocket. He used his jack knife 
to peel the cucumbers, and he stuck the jack knife in the log beside him. Next 
thing he knew, the log crawled away with him. It was a big snake. 


3. The Bear Ate Met 
Told by Leo Coddington 


He (dad) tells one about goin’ fishin’ one time, and he sat on a log run out 


into the lake. And he was sittin’ there fishin’ away, and after a while he 
heard a noise. He turned around to see what it was. Big black bear! He 
couldn’t swim—couhdn’t jump in the lake and swim—nor he couldn’t return 
back up the log—the bear was obstructin’ his path. 

He used to tell that to the kids, and they’d say, ‘‘What’d you do?” And 
he’d say, ‘I just set there and let the bear eat me up.” 

—You hear a lot of them damn things like that—just jokes. 


2 In Gaelic folklore it is usually a farmer who is brought a drink, or food and drink, by a fairy 
disguised as a woman. See: John G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland (Glasgow, 1900) 137; J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands (2: 79, 
Paisley, 1890); Walter Gregor, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North-East of Scotland (Publica- 
tions of the Folk-Lore Society 7: 64, 1881); Béaloideas 7: go. 

Apparently it is wisest not to drink or eat fairy food, although one should be courteous. 
An unmannerly ox, that refuses to accept the gift (Gregor, op. cit.), drops dead. 

* For a Virginia text, see: Richard Chase, The Jack Tales (Cambridge, 1943) 156-7. In the 
Appendix, 199, I have listed parallels from South Carolina and Tennessee, and a Wisconsin text 
collected in Indiana. I have some unpublished texts from New York and New Jersey. 

‘For variants see: Mody C. Boatright, Tall Tales from Texas (Dallas, Texas, copytight 
1934) 65-7; Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots & Britches (Philadelphia, 1940) 291; Richard 
M. Dorson, Just B’ars (Appalachia n.s. 8, 1942) 183. 
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4. No Time to Lie5 


Told by Leo Coddington 

Wes Wilcox down in Lookout—he was a noted liar. Everybody in the 
country knew he was a liar. The men used to laugh about that when they 
were workin’ on the road with the teams. So they was drivin’ along the road 
and met this man—and said to him, ‘Tell us a lie without stopping to 
think.’”’ He says, ‘‘Go on, go on, I haven’t got time. John Ewain just died and 
I’m going after the undertaker.’’ Kept right on going. And the men they 
asked all the neighbors along the road about Ewain being dead. They found 
out that the liar really could lie without stopping to think.—They tell this 
for a fact down there. 


5. Owl’s Hoot Misunderstood® 
Told by Leo Coddington 

Jim Coddington was coming home from seeing a girl one night late, coming 
- through the woods. I s’pose he was like half asleep—s’pose he would be that 
time of morning. He come along under a tree—and something said, ‘‘Who? 
Who?” and he stopped and said, ‘‘Young Jim Coddington, b’God!’’—Turned 
out to be a hoot owl. 

—That was just a little joke. That’s what they said. I don’t know if it was 
a joke or not. That was ’fore my time. 


6. Hammering TNT’ 
Told by Albert Peterson 


An old feller by the name of Put Bugsby—down in western Pennsylvania— 
somebody put TNT on the anvil, and he hit it with a hammer. And he says, 
“That damn hammer went right through the roof.” 


7. Mixed Weather® 
Told by Albert Peterson 


Put—he was an old man when I was a kid—he says: 

“T was going with a girl; she lived across the lake.’’ He says, “I went over 
there to court her. We set up all night.’”’ He says, ‘‘Commenced to break day, 
I put on my skates and skated back across that pond to get home.’’ He says, 
“I didn’t get home too soon.” He says, ‘‘The old man took the scythe out of 
the apple tree, and give him (!) a hell of a flaxing.”’ 

Guy Wormouth explained: ‘‘He wasn’t there to help him with hayin’.”’ 


5 For several Indiana variants see Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 1: 13, 54, 1942. 

6 For a Kentucky variant of this tale see Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 1: 68, 1942. I have several 
unpublished variants from New Jersey. 

7 For a similar cycle of noodle tales, compare the ‘‘Jim Grey stories” in Arthur H. Fauset 
Folklore from Nova Scotia (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society 24: 106-8, 1925). 

8 A variant of this is told in New York State in the cycle of stories about John Darling. See: 
Herbert Halpert, John Darling, A New York Munchausen (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
57, 1944) Nos. 16, 17. 
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8. The Popcorn Frost® 
Told by Albert Peterson 
In the meantime, down in Mercer County, Pennsylvania, a farmer had ten 
acres of ground. Plowed it up, planted it all to popcorn. He harvested his 
crop all right, and put it in his barn. Well in the meantime a thunderstorm 
. come up, set his barn on fire, and it made it so damn hot that corn popped and 
covered the goddamn acre lot with popcorn. He had an old white mare 
thought there was a big snow storm come up, and lay down and froze to 
death. 
9. Reader Interest 
Told by Fred Sandt 
Heard a fellow in market in Allentown talking to another fellow. He asked 
him, ‘‘You’ve heard of the Johnstown Flood?’ Other fellow said, ‘‘Yeah.” 
He says, “I made about three hundred dollars that day sellin’ papers. The 
trained pulled into the station and everybody held their arm out for a paper. 
I'd give him a paper—sometimes they’d give me a dollar, five dollars—and 
I’d just take it and go on—wouldn’t give any change. They didn’t look for 
change; they was too interested in reading about the flood. So finally the 
papers were all gone, the engineer got the last one—and he was so interested 
in the paper so I just took the train and drove it into New York, arrived 
three hours ahead of schedule.” 
—That guy can set there and tell one after another. 


Hq. NAD, ATC, Manchester, N.H. 


® For an Indiana text and full American parallels see Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 1: 48, 1942. 
Add: Grace Partridge Smith, Tall Tales from Southern Illinois (Southern Folklore Quarterly 
7, 1943) 145-6; Tall Tales the Service Men Spin, IV (Reader’s Digest 42, March, 1943) 95. 
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WHAT WILLIAM SAW 
By Victoria GITTINGS 


“They tell me I was born with a caul over my face.” Thus William Aquila 
of Frederick County, Maryland, son of a Negro Methodist minister, Rev- 
erend Samuel Aquila, and his wife Patience, tentatively rationalized his ex- 
periences with the supernatural. At the time he recounted these unusual 
happenings William was in his late sixties. He died December 20, 1943, at the 
age of eighty-five. He and his wife, Ida Oliver, who survives him, spent the 
greater part of their lives in the service of a distinguished Southern family, 
the Cary family of Maryland. Throughout his life William commanded the 
respect of all who knew him. He was a man of excellent character, absolutely 
trustworthy and truthful. 

Unfortunately it was impossible to take down the anecdotes verbatim as 
William told them. They were however transcribed from memory shortly 
after I heard them, and the transcriptions are therefore substantially ac- 
curate. William spoke with little trace of any Negro dialect. His varied facial 
expressions and eloquent gestures went far toward making his material ex- 
tremely graphic. 


Yes, indeed—I know that dark, woody piece they call Wildcat Hollow, 
Miss, and I know about the Headless Horseman who haunts it, as they say. 
My father used to go about preaching in one church and another—some 
near, some pretty far away—and the one called the Mountain Church, on 
the Wildcat Hollow road, he visited nights sometimes, driving a quiet, gentle 
horse. In general, a child could manage him—the horse was that peaceable!— 
but when they got near Wildcat Hollow, Father had to hold tight to the reins. 
The old animal would lay back his ears, get restless and uneasy, give a kind 
of snort—a bad sign, we all grew to know—seize the bit in his teeth and make 
a bolt. Then Father had to hold on for all he was worth. 

Nobody knew what the old horse saw, but there must have been something 
pretty queer and scarey down in that there black Hollow. Ghosts of cats and 
dogs were there—people had seen them—but none of us ever saw the Headless 
Horseman. : 

There is a stream that runs across the Philadelphia road near Abington. 
It is named Ha-Ha Branch because a man was once tickled to death there. 
When people pass along there at night, they can hear the sound of him 
laughing: ‘‘Ha-ha-ha!’”’ I haven’t heard him myself, but I’ve heard tell of 
him. 


Now, this is something I saw for myself. One night, Father had been preach- 
ing in a church at Sharp’s Corner and he and I were driving home with the 
old gray horse hitched to a buggy. When we got to a place between the 
railroad tracks and the Philadelphia road, I saw the stump of an old chestnut 
tree—a high one—by the road, in front of us. On it, a queer thing was perched. 
It was a man all in white and without any head. I pointed him out. My father 
got so crazy with fright that he tried to grab me and throw me out of the 
buggy. (I was only about sixteen years old at the time.) He didn’t do what he 
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aimed at ‘cause I managed to hold him off, but between us, we bent the dash- 
board down flat on the shafts. When we got by, I didn’t look back at that 
stump—no, Miss! 

Still, there was only once when I felt really afraid. It was on a night when 
I was up in Harford, driving towards Fallston. I had to pass a colored church 
and cemetery, and, coming near, what should I see but a cur’ous glow lighting 
up the whole churchyard. It didn’t seem to be coming from a special place— 
it was just all about and around. When I got closer, it went out sudden-like. 
It was dark all at once—the change was that quick and queer, it sure had me 
frightened. 


Some funny things happened when we were living down in Anne Arundel. 
Once, my father was driving through the woods on a road that leads to David- 
sonville. It was a pretty lonely stretch, but some one seemed ahead of him 
for he heard a horse’s hoofs—clop-clop-clop-clop!—coming his way. He drew 
up on the side and waited for the rider to pass by. The horse came along all 
right, but there was no rider on his back and no head on his shoulders! After 
the creature had passed, Father started up his own horse and wasted no time 
getting out of those woods and back to the highway. But he’d hardly turned 
into the road before there came such a noise that his ears nearly split in 
pieces. It sounded like some one was throwing chain logs around. After this, 
nothing more happened and Father reached home safely. But he said when 
all those things were going on, every hair on his head stood up on end. 


One frosty night in Anne Arundel—it was the kind of night when the 
ground just crackles, crisp-like, under your feet—a friend and I were going 
home after calling on some girls. We came to a railroad bridge, and I looked 
up. There, on one of the big beams that stick out from under the bridge, it 
"peared like a man was sitting. 

“O, look at that man up there!” 

“Boy, don’t tell me none o’ your lies,’’ my friend said, and he went right 
on without even looking up. 

I didn’t like being called a liar by any one. “‘Just take a look over my 
shoulder—the left one,’’ I begged him. Well, this time he did take a peep, 
and then he started running. 

He run and he run and he run—he went so fast that I couldn't catch up 
with him, but I followed on to his house. When I got there, I found the door 
open and went on up to my friend’s reom. There he was, all covered up in 
bed! He hadn’t even stopped to take off his shoes. 


Another time (we were still living at Davidsonville in a house just beside 
the cemetery) I was out one dark, rainy evening and coming home along by 
the graveyard. Suddenly, a women, wearing an old-fashioned sunbonnet, 
"peared out of the darkness. She came up close, very close, and stooped down, 
sort of peering up from under her sunbonnet right into my face. Then she 
slipped away, or vanished. 

I kept on to the house and found my father reading in the kitchen. As I 
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came in, he looked up. ‘‘Boy,” he said, ‘‘what did you see?’’ I said I hadn’t 
seen nothing. 

In another room I found Mother. ‘‘Will,’’ she asked, ‘‘what did you see?” 
But I just couldn't let on that I’d seen anything. It wasn’t easy to fool her— 
she insisted. ‘‘You saw something—what was it?”’ But it was three days be- 
fore I could make myself tell. 


While we were living in this house [beside the cemetery], we kept the horse 
in a stable, or shed, ‘tached to our home. Over and over again, Father heard 
a powerful lot of noise coming from there—stamping and pounding and cut- 
ting up. But every time he went to see about it, that horse would be standing 
just as quiet as a lamb. He would tied him up tight again, then go away. But 
when he turned his back and left the stable, up would start the noise. One 
thing he noticed was the rough, mussed-up look of the creature’s mane— 
there didn’t seem to be nothing to ‘count for it at all. 


Yes, indeed—I know some haunted houses in Baltimore. Old “Bolton” 
[residence of the late Mr. W. W. Spence, on the site of which the Fifth 
Regiment Armory now stands] was haunted, Miss, and that’s why they sold 
it and put up the Armory on the land. And there was a house on the corner of 
Biddle and Eutaw Streets where something used to drag the bedcovers off 
people at night. After a while no tenants could stand it, so the house was 
pulled down and another one built in its place. It is there now. 

There’s a house on Little Chase Street, two doors from market, where 
a colored woman hid her money away in the fireplace before she died. One 
day, her grandchild saw her coming along and going to the fireplace. They 
poked around and pulled things up, and they found four or five hundred dol- 
lars tucked away there. 

Old Greenmount Cemetery is haunted, too. When I was watchman at the 
Lord Baltimore Press Building, I used to look down from the upper windows 
at night and see animals—not living ones, but they were moving about. There 
were some lions even. There was another man with me one night—a Catholic 
—and he saw just what I did. He'll tell you so now if you ask him... . 


Well acquainted with spirits as he was, William claimed to be able to dis- 
tinguish the good from the bad. The good ones are white, he said, and “‘pass 
like a vapor”’ out of sight. On the other hand, the bad ones are gray, or gray- 
ish. To the question, ‘‘Why do they stay around their old homes and haunts 
here on earth?’’ he could furnish what, to him at least, was a satisfactory 
answer. Like living evil-doers who have been jailed, the spectres, according 
to his theory, are under arrest. Their prison is the grave, and there they must 
remain until the Judgment Day. To prove this cheerful hypothesis, he cited 
“The Book.”’ He believed that no one has yet gone to Heaven—nor can any 
go before the last Great Day. 


Baltimore, Md. 





FOLKTALES OF THE FLORIDA SEMINOLE 


By RoBErtT F. GREENLEE 


When all efforts to remove the last three hundred Seminole to a reservation 
west of the Mississippi failed, this remnant was allowed to remain in the 
Everglades provided they would do no further harm. Suspicious, conserva- 
tive, and resisting change, their culture had changed little from the time of 
the Removal up to 1880, when the Reverend Clay MacCauley visited them, 
but foreign influences were readily discernible in Seminole mythology. Mac- 
Cauley secured most of his information from Ko-nip-ha-tco; in 1939 the 
folktales given here were obtained from the latter’s son, Josie Billie. From 
Ko-nip-ha-tco MacCauley learned that koonti root was a gift from God; 
that long ago the Great Spirit sent Jesus Christ to earth with the precious 
plant, and that Jesus had descended upon the world at Cape Florida and 
there given koonti to the “red men. ”’ In reference to this tradition it is to be 
remembered that during the seventeenth century the Spaniards had vigorous 
missions among the Florida Indians. Doubtless it was from these missions 
that certain beliefs now present among the Seminole found their way into 
Seminole creed and ritual.! 

Josie Billie, the son, recounted the following story about the origin of 
koonti in 1939. 


The Breathmaker, fisaki omici,? took seven men and walked a long way with them. 
In fact he traveled down from Georgia to a place a little below Miami. While they 
rested there the seven men became hungry and the Breathmaker taught them how to 
fish. They didn’t have anything to eat or drink so he dug into the ground at a place 
not more than three feet from the ocean till water sprang up. Soon the Breathmaker 
made it rain and told his companions to go outside. They found the ground covered 
with little cakes. The next morning Breathmaker made the little cakes sprout roots 
from their sides. This was the koonti plant. 


The spring mentioned in the story is really a dry well on the edge of Bis- 
cayne Bay in Miami. Josie Billie was interested in water coming from the 
spring since he claimed that it was beneficial for curing those who are des- 
perately sick. 

Another sacred myth, as told by Josie Billie, shows the influence of Chris- 
tian teaching, but contains elements common among the American Indians, 
namely the belief that the souls of the departed go to the spirit land in the 
west, via the Milky Way. 


A long while back the Breathmaker blew his breath toward the sky and made the 
Milky Way. This white way leads to a city in the west where the Big Cypress Semi- 
nole go when they die. Bad people stay in the ground right where they are buried. 
Everytime you go through the woods and step where a bad person is buried you feel 
afraid even though the grave is covered over with bushes and trees. 


1Clay MacCauley, The Seminole Indians of Florida (Fifth Annual Report, Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, 1887) 519. 

2 Called by similar term Hisagita misi—‘‘the breath holder” in Swanton (Forty-Second 
Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1928) 48. This is said not to be 
the original term but a usage coming into vogue after White contact. 
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Good people walk over the Milky Way to a “‘city in western sky.”’ Animals take the 
same path when they die. Long ago animals of an Indian—dogs and horses—were 
killed so they might go with their masters. 


The Seminole believe that the Milky Way shines brightest following the 
death of one of their number, so that his path may be lighted for him. A good 
person who is eligible to walk over the sky path must be one whom everybody 
likes, who does not talk in an evil manner, and who does not lie or steal. 
Moreover, he should not drink too much and must be brave on all occasions. 
The reverse of these qualities characterizes a bad person. 

In the language of the Big Cypress Seminole solopi heni,* spirit way, is the 
path which human beings take to reach the sky city. The ifi heni, dog way, is 
the path which dogs, and, by implication, other animals traverse to their 
final resting place. The two paths converge till they meet in the sky city 
or ghost home, solop-koli. The spirits never return to earth from the city of 
the sky. Nor could I learn that there was any particular fear that a ghostly 
visitant would ever return to torment the living. 

Josie Billie equates the Breathmaker with Jesus. Aki, the last syllable of the 
word fis-aki (Breathmaker, fis-aki omici), sometimes is used as a term of 
address when a man speaks of his mother. Josie once assured me that if a 
man has good sense he calls his mother aki. 

Other Southeastern people designate the Milky Way as the spirit road, 
while some refer to it as the dog road. The galaxy was called fik-tcalk innini, 
“spirits’ road”’ by the Creeks. It is referred to as the wacgup uic or ‘‘dog trail”’ 
by the Natchez and the Chickasaw have a similar name for it. The Cherokee 
sometimes say that their people believe that the dog causes the whiteness on 
the Milky Way by getting his paws in mortar.‘ 

Other minor concepts dealing with the sky world include the belief that 
there is a connection between the rainbow and the stopping of the rain. The 
rainbow is called okobaci sincosli, rain stop. When the sun is eclipsed the 
Seminole believe that a toad frog comes and gradually eats away the sun’s 
surface until it completely disappears. They fire guns and formerly shot ar- 
rows at the toad frog to prevent the eclipse. When Josie Billie was a small boy 
he remembers that people at his father’s camp shot off guns and raised a great 
clamor when either the sun or the moon suffered eclipse. Among these people, 
too, the Big Dipper is referred to as piklici k’abi, boat image. The morning 
star is called apak k’aci, tomorrow star, and the evening star is known as 
owaci kidisci, red star. 

Before relating other tales a few general remarks relating to Seminole folk- 
lore may be useful. Modifications in the religious life, in medicinal practices, 
and in the folklore have apparently proceeded more slowly than in the mate- 
rial aspects of life. This lag may be attributed to the isolation which the 
Seminole have enjoyed until recently in the inner fastness of the Big Cypress 


5 The Alabama called their supreme being Soulbieche after solopi, ghost, and esa, to live or 
dwell. See John R. Swanton, op. cit., p. 482. 

* John R. Swanton, Creek Religion and Medicine (Forty-Second Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1928) 479. 
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swamp and the Everglades. With the opening of the Tamiami Trail, a high- 
way through the swamp from Tampa to Miami, in 1928, this seclusion was 
rudely broken. From this period on there has been a marked acceleration in 
culture change attendant upon a lessening in the power of the medicine man, 
the taking on of the White man’s dress by the men, participation in exhibition 
camps and public spectacles where pseudo-Seminole dances are given for the 
benefit of White people, and the manufacturing of various objects for the 
tourist trade by men and women alike, to say nothing of missionary work 
among them. All these new activities have tended to change and grievously 
distort native dances, ceremonies, and folklore. Indeed, it is surprising how 
much native lore has survived, considering the distractions and the obvious 
disintegration of old time Seminole customs. However, most of the tribes- 
men are still suspicious of White people, they are reticent enough so that it is 
very hard to obtain much information except from a select few, and they will 
not divulge much information except through Josie Billie, who acts as an in- 
termediary between them and White people generally. Since the folktales still 
survive and are used to re-affirm customary usages, and the animal tales are 
still told by women to the children of the group, I have an idea much more 
lore could be collected if one had patience enough to win the confidence of the 
older mémbers of the group and persuade them to reveal more to White 
people. 

Another field where folklore is evident is in connection with medicines. 
These are administered by using ancient bamboo pipes to blow medicinal 
concoctions full of magical power on the patient. A tale in connection with the 
Giant sickness runs thus: 


There is a large hammock up north of Lake Okeechobee where the tall men live. 
They are as tall as trees. Some of them stand up. Though they have bones like ordi- 
nary people, no living Indians have ever seen the giants. A long while ago there was a 
man, a very smart man, who went up to the cabbage woods and saw the giants. He 
told the rest of the people about them. These giants stand still al! the time like a 
tree. Others lie down all the time like a log. They are dangerous and have the power 
to make a person sick. 

People go far off into the woods as if they were crazy when they have the giant 
sickness. They act as though something had hit them, but they have no idea what is 
the matter with them. They talk about seeing giants. If a person talks about looking 
at a giant the medicine man knows what the trouble is. 


A tale of this general character is useful to the medicine man since it provides 
him with a reason for the magical cures he employs. Other shorter tales are 
known about water people and water animals, but I was not able to obtain 
any full stories about these. 

It is difficult to speak of a distinct Seminole mythology and folklore since 
their tales have recognizable elements common to the entire region of the 
Southeast. It is more than possible that there has been a good deal of borrow- 
ing of tales between the so-called Cow Creek Seminole who live just to the 
north of Lake Okeechobee and the people living in the Big Cypress swamp, 
but the threads of such borrowing are not now discernible. 

Like other peoples in the Southeastern area the Seminole have origin 
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myths for their clans and for certain everyday foods such as koonti and corn. 
The myth about the origin of corn and koonti is as follows: 

Corn women lived in the woods and were big, fa:, and heavy. Their bodies were 
made like a big ear of corn. They scraped their legs and kernels fell off on the ground. 

One time a corn woman stole a little Indian boy scarcely four weeks old. She took 
him home and fed him on corn kernels. He grew up big and strong. When he was 
grown the corn woman returned to him. He was soon married. 

Corn woman gave him four kernels of corn from which he grew four large plants. 
Soon the family had plenty of corn. When it was all gathered it filled a huge chest. 
That is the way the Indians obtained corn. 

Indians got pumpkin from Jesus at the same time they got koonti. Jesus had a 
pocketful of pumpkin seeds. The other pocket was full of turkey feathers. Jesus 
used to catch turkeys for the Indian boys. 


Clan origin myths also are found among the Florida Seminole, but one 
suspects that much of this lore has been lost and distorted. Concerning the 
emergence of the clans we have this myth: 

A long time ago when the Indians were emerging from a mountain, God spoke to 
the Panther clan and the Wind clan when they were still like ten month’s old babies. 
God told them to come out of the mountain. So they dug and dug and were the first of 
the forty-seven Seminole clans to come out. They were like brothers. 

Deer and Wolf clans were very close since both had four feet. Then the Snake and 
all the other clans came out. The Snake clan was called king. 

Thus the Indians came out of the mountain first and last of all came the Negro. 
He stayed in the mud so long that when he emerged he was coal black. 


A second version is as follows: 

Panther clan followed Wind clan from the navel of the earth. Panther had a big 
head and couldn’t get out. The Wind clan came out like a whirlwind and came out on 
one side of tree roots which grew on a mound while Panther clan came out on the 
other side. Bird clan came out third and Snake last. ; 

The trees grew up so fast that Panther was held down at first. Wind clan blew up 
the roots and then Panther clan came out followed by Bird and Snake. They came 
out of the mound just like new babies. Just before they came from the navel of the 
earth they took a bath. 

Jesus said, ‘‘I am coming back in twelve months.”’ He came back in ten months and 
that is how the clans were born. 


Like other tribes who have come into contact with White civilization the 
Biblical tale of the flood appears: 

A long time ago somebody made a houseboat and put all the animals in it. One 
man and one woman were thus there. Snake, Bear, Wolf, Deer, Buffalo,—all of them. 
Indians were in the houseboat too. 

Then came the rain which lasted forty days and forty nights. Water was all around 
as far as the eye could see. After this it stopped raining and land was nowhere to be 
. found. Pretty soon little birds with green sprigs in their mouths hove in sight. So 
the animals and the Indians knew there must be land somewhere even though they 
couldn’t see it. They waited a little while, maybe a week, till the water went away and 
left them on top of a big hill. 


Swanton in Myths and Tales of the Southeastern Indians gives Lodge Boy 
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and Thrown Away as a tale found among the Alabama and Natchez. The 
Seminole version given me has the incident about the stinging bees, but re- 
sembles that of the Alabama only vaguely. The two stories which Swanton 
gives from the Natchez are quite unlike the Seminole story told to me by Josie 
Billie, which is as follows: 


A baby boy was born and somebody killed the mother. After this the afterbirth 
was thrown away, and it came to life. It was wild and lived in the woods. The father 
didn’t know anything about the wild boy. His little boy, though, was always running 
around and talking to the wild one. The little boy made two bows and arrows to 
play with. Little boy continued to play with the wild one and one day his father asked 
him who the other boy was. The little son said that it was a playmate who lived in 
the woods. So the father said to his son, ‘You tell him I’ve gone away, but-I want to 
get him.” Then the father lay down and looked just like a log. 

The wild child came up and just then the other boy said, ‘‘Father has gone away, 
so you come and play.” But the wild boy wouldn’t come. He pointed at the log and 
refused to budge. The boy said, ‘“‘That’s a big log,” and he took up an ax and hit the 
log to prove his point. Even when the log was chopped the wild boy refused to come. 
So some feathers were gotten and promptly blown up in the air. The boy wanted to 
play with these. 

One day the father went deer hunting. He told the boys to stay in camp, not to go 
over to a nearby lake. But as soon as the father turned his back, the boys went to the 
water anyway to catch little water animals. Then the water began to rise till it 
covered the tops of the houses in the camp. Suddenly the water began to fall again till 
no more water was there at all. 

An uncle of the boy lived at a camp two miles away. One of the boys said, ‘‘Let's 
go over there and kill that old man!”’ So they both went and killed him. When the 
father came home he was furious. He said nothing at the time, but went over to the 
uncle’s camp. The men over there said there was nothing to do but kill the boys. 

But the boys got wasps and bumble bees and when the people came to kill them 
they turned the wasps and bees loose. Everybody was killed. Then the boys started 
to walk south till they came to a camp where an old woman lived all by herself. She 
said to them, “‘Boys, get some wood for my fire!” So they did and made a big pile. In 
doing so they walked back and forth so much they wore a path. Then the old lady 
told them to make a scaffold over the fire. Again they did as she demanded. When 
the scaffold was nearly ready old Toad Frog saw them pass by and asked what they 
were doing. Old Toad Frog talked just like a person. The boys said they were getting 
wood for the old woman’s fire. 

“Don’t you know, she’s going to burn you up,” warned old Toad Frog. 

‘When the scaffold is all built and the fire is lighted, she is going to tell you to go 
up on the scaffold. Then she will push you into the fire. You tell her to go up first to 
show you how.” So that’s what the boys did. When the old woman got up on the 
scaffold they pushed her off. She burnt up wh-o-o-f, just like that. 

After that four horse jumped out of the fire. First a brown horse jumped out, then 
came a red horse, then a black, till at length a white horse appeared. The two boys 
got on the back of the horses and just kept on going. They shot an arrow across a big 
body of water which they presently reached. When the arrow got across they thought 
they could go too. 

Soon the boys came to some mountains. As they crossed them they arrived at a 
place where there were lots of animals who wanted to eat them. The boys became 
scared and took up their bows and arrows again. They thought it better way up in 
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the sky than where they were. So they shot an arrow up to the sky and it stuck fast. 
Then they decided they might also reach the sky. So they shot themselves up as well. 

Lots of people were up there, just like a crowded pool room. These people asked 
them where they were from. The boys said that they came from way down below. 
They added that they didn’t like it where they were but wanted to live in the sky. 

So Thunder came over to talk to them and said that they could stay. Thunder 
took the boys off to his house and got two girls for them to marry. Lots of children 
came from this marriage, and all of them were bad. That’s why Indian boys are 
scared of Thunder and Lightning. They were afraid that these two beings will shoot 
people, since the two boys of the tale are really Thunder and Lightning. 


A story of a visit by mortals to the sky world, and two animal tales, com- 
plete the roster of Seminole tales I was able to collect. 


Men Visit Sky to see God 


Once there were five men, four Indians and a colored man. They wanted to see 
God whom they knew lived in the sky, so they walked east for about a month till 
they came to the end of the iand. They had lots of bundles for the long trip, and 
threw the bundles off first, then jumped off the land and passed over the horizon. 
They fell fast for about a minute and then started back upward till they reached the 
sky. But the colored man jumped off and did not get through. The sky hit and killed 
him. 

The Indian men walked west about a month till they came to a camp. There they 
discovered a house, but they did not know who might live there. 

They saw an old woman who said, ‘‘Whom do you want to see?”’ 

‘‘We want to see God,” they said. 

“You can’t see him, now. You wait,”’ she replied. 

One evening they walked a little way from camp and saw a lot of angels dressed in 
white clothes and wings. The angels were playing ball just as the Seminole do at their 
Green Corn dance. Then two of the men said that they wanted to stay up in the sky 
and become angels; but the other two wanted to go home. 

About that time God came up and said, “‘All right.” 

They put up a big kettle and boiled the two men who wanted to be angels until 
there was nothing left but their bones. Then God took the bones and fitted them 
together, and put white cloth on them. He beat them with a white switch. They came 
to life, had wings, and were angels. They looked so different that the other men failed 
to recognize them as former companions. 

“‘What do you two boys want to do now?”’ the angels asked. 

“Want to go home?” 

Both answered yes so the angels told them to gather all their bundles together and 
go to sleep. They did so and when they awoke they were home again. In this manner 
they escaped taking the long walk home. 


Rabbit Lies and Runs Away with Fire 


Rabbit found fire by swimming way across the water. He had a spot on his neck 
just like a burn. When he crossed the water he found people who had fire. They 
danced around the fire. So Rabbit got in the dance and got a cloth which he put on 
his head. In the cloth he put some fine tar. He then danced closer and closer to the fire. 
Finally he danced so close that the pitch caught on fire. He had the pine tar on his 
head in order to catch fire. Rabbit ran to the water and all ran after him. He ran 
right to the water but the rest stopped. Rabbit swam across and kept his head up. He 
carried the fire on the back of his neck. 
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Rabbit Wants to Marry 


Once Rabbit wanted to marry and he said something about it. Nobody believed 
him since they knew what a big liar he was. 

Everybody said, ‘‘No, you can’t marry till you go kill Alligator.” 

“‘Sure,’’ Rabbit said. So he went over to Alligator and talked to him. 

“Let’s be friends,”’ cooed Rabbit, and talked in a pleasant tone to Alligator. 

Finally the Alligator came out and the two of them took a walk in the woods. They 
were apparently good pals. Suddenly Rabbit picked up a big stick and wielded it 
against Alligator, but he didn’t know how to kill his adversary. He hit him on the 
body but didn’t hurt him at all. Alligator went into his hole and Rabbit was forced to 
retire. 

Pretty soon Rabbit returned, but this time he went up into a tree. He talked like a 
squirrel and walked like one. He talked in a friendly manner with Alligator. 

“‘Let’s be friends,’ soothed Rabbit who now took on the guise of a squirrel. 

“Oh no, Rabbit talked like that when he tried to kill me,” Alligator responded. 

‘Rabbit is a bad man, everyone knows he lies all the time. He is really bad,” said 
the Squirrel. 

The Rabbit in Squirrel disguise talked some pretty chat with Alligator who had 
not emerged from the cave. Presently he was told about Rabbit trying to kill Alliga- 
tor, but not knowing how to do it. 

“Where would a blow hurt you?” Squirrel inquired. 

Alligator replied, ‘‘My head and back.” 

That was what Squirrel wanted to know. Pretty soon he got a big stick, hit Alli- 
gator on the head and back and killed him. He cut off his tail and went back to camp 
singing. Since he had the tail with him he thought that he could soon get married. 

But the people in the settlement still said, ‘‘No, you go kill rattlesnake!” “All 
right,’’ answered Rabbit. He got a stick and went to the rattlesnake hole. He hit the 
snake on the head and brought him back to camp. Even with this his people were 
not satisfied and told Rabbit to go out into the woods to chop down a big tree with 
one blow. Then he surely could have a wife. 

‘“‘Give me four days and on the fourth day I will doit,’’ boasted Rabbit. So he went 
out into the woods and got a woodpecker who pecked all around the tree. On the fourth 
day it was very thin in the middle. Rabbit grasped the ax and severed the tree with 
a single blow. Thus he obtained the girl. 

About that time people wanted to have two wives and Rabbit also wanted two. 

“You part her hair in the center, chop her down the middle right in the line with 
the part and she will be two,’’ the people counselled. 

Rabbit parted her hair and then struck her hard with an ax. He missed the part 
but killed the girl. Everybody chased him yet he managed to escape to the woods, 
even though he was without the wife he tried so hard to win. 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the American Folklore Society was held 
in Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on December 30, 1944. The 
President, Benjamin A. Botkin, presided. 

The following program was presented: Gladys A. Reichard, Using Folklore 
Collections; Marian W. Smith, A Panjabi Tale; L. J. Davidson, Western 
Folklore in the National Picture; Louis C. Jones, York Staters and their Folk- 
lore; Charles Seeger, leader, Folklore and Music—a panel discussion; Ben- 
jamin A. Botkin, Folklore and American Thought. Alfred Métraux reported 
informally on the work of the Bureau of Ethnology of Haiti. 

At this meeting the following officers were elected for 1945: President, Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits; First Vice-President, Wayland D. Hand; Second Vice- 
President, Joseph M. Carriére; Secretary-Treasurer, MacEdward Leach; 
Editor, Erminie W. Voegelin; Review Editor, J..W. Ashton; Associate Edi- 
tors, Marius Barbeau, A. H. Gayton, Gladys A. Reichard, Archer Taylor, 
Stith Thompson; Executive Committee, Current Executive Officers and 
Alfred Métraux, Benjamin A. Botkin; Council members for a term of three 
years: Frank G. Speck, John A. Mason, Marian W. Smith, Thelma James, S. 
B. Hustvedt, G. Lanctot, Vicente Mendoza, S. Cardenas, L. Davidson, 
D. S. Davidson. 

At the meeting of the Council the following reports were read and ap- 
proved: 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The Secretary reports that the membership of the Society is as follows: 


1944 1943 
Honorary Members................. 6 6 
8 SS eer rere Trey 8 10 
RS 5 xc 6a. 4 kx deen hha ee nceed 499 411 
ee ere ee 78 105 
Dropped, resigned, died 1944......... 19 17 
(Re eer Pa ere ene 591 532 


The Secretary has sent out many letters to prospective members outlining 
the policies and purposes of the Society and inviting them to join. He wishes 
to thank Dr. Voegelin and Dr. Davidson for the many names they have sug- 
gested. 

The president appointed a committee consisting of Dr. Hallowell (chair- 
man), Dr. Reichard, and Dr. Thompson to study the Constitution and make 
recommendations toward revision. The committee will welcome suggestions 
from members of the Society. The Constitution was not printed in the 
JouRNAL this year as suggested at the last meeting of the Council, because it 
was felt that it would be a waste of valuable space and paper to print a docu- 
ment that may possibly soon be revised. 

The Secretary reports that, under authorization granted at the last meet- 
ing, he has had reprinted Hague: Spanish American Folksongs, and has had 
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the unbound copies of Volume 8 and seventy-five copies of Volume 9 bound. 
These three Memoirs are consequently again available. 

The Secretary reports that he has, on authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee, granted the University of Santo Domingo the right te translate into 
Spanish, Memoir 23, Andrade: Folklore from the Dominican Republic. This 
volume is out of stock at present, though a number of copies are stored in 
Germany. 

The University of Pennsylvania has been very generous in granting to the 
Society storage space for stock, in providing a furnished office for the Society, 
and in furnishing clerical assistance to the Secretary. 

MacEpwarbp LEACH, Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 





Receipts 
1944 1943 
fi ie Eb ash WE dle ainareche meoibale $2355.00 $1545.70 
ST ee Pee eS ee 1651.30 5878.24 
SE re, ee as nea 1131.80 III7.11 
6. nod tne a vch elec temin el $5138.10 $8541.05 
Expenditures 
1944 1943 
General Administration............ $ 179.02 $ 247.84 
Editor’s Expenditures............. 100.00 102.85 
Review Editor’s Expenditures. ..... 9.50 10.49 
ig Oe antrdilg a hre's toe hbk Wad as 3 31.00 

CT _S EES OPT TC ree ere 4246.87 5117.42 
Total TmpeOUte.. 2 5 5 cee cceeses $4507.89 $5478.60 

NS i oh 50 tre on eee $ 630.21 

Balance 1-1-44............... 6151.20 

FI 5h 5rd bp dB @ o 0 4;:6, Ryo, aR GO $6781.41 

Less collection fee............. .9o 

$6780.51 

Less cash on hand............. 1.30 

Cash assets I-1-45............ $6779.21 


Under authority granted at the 1944 meeting of the Council the Treasurer 
has invested $3000 of the Society’s funds in insured stock of Penn Treaty 
Building Assn. at 3} percent. 

The most important expenditures in the Journal-Memoir account are: 


JOURNAL 223 $ 508.20 
224 397-93 
225 428.55 
226 384.97 


Total (gross) cost......... $1719.65 
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rears s Pr mee $ 974.19 
Binding Memoir 35........... 364.33 
Reprinting Memoir 1o......... 435.00 
Binding Memoir 9............ 58.50 
Binding Memoir 8............ 42.20 
Memoir 39, in press........... 300.00 (on account) 


MacEpwarp LEACH, Treasurer 


EDITOR’s REPORT 


Journal. During 1944 four numbers of the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE (Nos. 223-226; 299 pages) with title-page, table of contents, and annual 
index were published as Volume 57 by the Society. The January-March 
issue (No. 223; 96 pages) was the Franz Boas Memorial Number. The 
Editor.’s thanks go to Archer Taylor, Gladys A. Reichard, Paul Radin, Frank 
G. Speck, Marius Barbeau, Robert H. Lowie, and Marian W. Smith for 
special articles written during a busy war period; to Dr. Reichard for the 
photograph used as a frontispiece; and to numerous members of the Society 
who responded generously with advice in the preparation of the Boas number. 

An exchange of MS material and of news items between the JOURNAL and 
the California Folklore Quarterly has gone on regularly throughout the year; 
the editor wishes to express appreciation for the courtesies extended by 
Archer Taylor, Editor, and Wayland D. Hand, Review Editor of the Cali- 
fornia Folklore Quarterly in maintaining this exchange. 

Eighteen articles, exclusive of Notes material, were accepted for publica- 
tion this year; four are by members of the Armed Forces. Since our formerly 
large backlog of MSS no longer exists we will probably be able to publish all 
material now in hand by July, 1945. The Book Review section has likewise 
been brought up to date. Due to the increasing number of folklore publica- 
tions which merit notice, reviews of archaeological and more general cultural 
studies will no longer be solicited, and the number of regional works reviewed 
will be limited. The Review Editor, J. W. Ashton, is to be contragulated for 
having secured so many scholarly reviews during a war year. — 

The first number of Volume 58 for 1945 is now in galley. The second num- 
ber has been edited, and will be an Eastern North American Number. If it is 
successful other regional numbers will be published from time to time. 

Help in the solution of financial problems connected with the publication 
of several MSS has been generously rendered by members of the Society; 
the Editor wishes to thank Howard Cline, Calvin Claudel, George Foster, 
Clyde Kluckhohn, MacEdward Leach and Robert Redfield for their coopera- 
tion and assistance in these matters. Two friends of the Society, Mrs. Christi- 
ana Morgan and Mrs. Adolph Krug, have offered to finance in part articles 
by the late William Morgan and the late Adolph Krug, respectively; both of 
these articles are longer than the JOURNAL, unaided, can afford to print. The 
willingness of members and friends of the Society to help in this way is most 
heartening and of great aid in increasing the value of the JouRNAL as a 
scholarly publication. 

Memoirs. In January, 1944, the Memoir for 1943, John F. Embree’s 
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Japanese Peasant Songs, was distributed free of charge to the Society's 1943 
Membership. This study appeared as Volume 38 in the Memoir Series. The 
Society is deeply grateful to Dr. Embree for financial assistance which ex- 
pedited the publication of this work. 

Memoir 35, H. T. Wheeler’s Tales from Jalisco, Mexico, which was sched- 
uled as the 1937 Memoir but was delayed in publication, appeared early this 
year and was distributed free upon request to all those persons who were 
Memoir Members of the Society in good standing for 1937. This Memoir was 
seen through press by Dr. Reichard. Its publication was made possible by a 
generous bequest from the late Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons. 

The publication of the Memoir for 1944 was beset with delays and difficul- 
ties which have only recently been resolved. At the beginning of the year 
A. I. Hallowell’s almost completed study of Saulteaux mythology was ap- 
proved as a Memoir publication; unfortunately other duties prevented Dr. 
Hallowell from finishing his fine piece of work during 1944. The Society had 
no other suitable study in finished form ready to be substituted until early 
summer, when the University of Pennsylvania Press brought to the attention 
of Dr. Leach a completed MS on instrumental folk music of Pennsylvania 
by Samuel P. Bayard. After this MS was approved by the Editor and con- 
sultants the Society agreed to share expenses with the Press in publishing Mr. 
Bayard’s work. The Press, regrettably, was unable to make the necessary 
financial arrangements. However late in the fall, and with Mr. Bayard’s help 
joint publication of the work was finally arranged between the Society and 
the Pennsylvania Archives Publishing Company. The manuscript is now in the 
printer’s hands, and will be distributed free of charge early in 1945 to the 1944 
membership, as Volume 39 in our Series. That the Memoir for 1944 is now 
assured is due to the untiring efforts of Dr. Leach and the courteous coopera- 
tion of Mr. Bayard. 

Reprints and translations of several Memoirs have been or will be made 
here and in South America; the arrangements for these lie entirely within 
the province of the secretary-treasurer and have been most capably handled 
by Dr. Leach. 

Throughout this year the editors and Dr. Leach have solicited MSS for 
consideration as our 1945 Memoir. In all, six MSS have been submitted; 
three of these are unquestionably suitable for publication by the Society as 
Memoirs. Two of the three are ready to be edited; the third needs retyping 
and slight revision. The problem now facing the Society is not, as it was this 
spring, one of finding suitable finished material, but rather of financing the 
following three studies: English Riddles, by Archer Taylor; Coeur d’Alene 
Mythology, by Gladys A. Reichard; An Analysis of Basin Mythology, by 
Anne M. Cooke. All of these, particularly Dr. Taylor’s, are lengthy works and 
outside help will be needed to finance them. The Editor recommends publica- 
tion of the three by the Society, in the order named, which is the order in 
which they were offered. 

It has always been editorial practice to request specialists to read and ren- 
der an opinion on MSS submitted either for the JoURNAL or the Memoir 
Series. Officers and members of the Society who have served as consultants 
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this year, and to whom the editor is obligated for valuable advice and many 
courtesies include J. W. Ashton, Marius Barbeau, Samuel P. Bayard, B. A. 
Botkin, A. H. Gayton, Herbert Halpert, Melville J. Herskovits, Louis C. 
Jones, W. D. Preston, Gladys A. Reichard, Agapito Rey, Archer Taylor, and 
Richard T. Waterman. 

ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN, Editor 


MOTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


The following motions were approved by the Council: 

1. It was moved that a new type of membership be created, to be known 
as Junior Membership, open to undergraduate students in colleges and uni- 
versities; the dues to be $3.00 a year, and the new members to receive the 
JouURNAL but not the Memoirs. 

2. It was moved that the Society make the following appropriations for 
1945: $100 for clerical assistance for the Editor; $100 for clerical assistance for 
the Secretary; approximately $1000 for Memoir publication; approximately 
$2000 for the JOURNAL. 

3. It was moved that the Treasurer be empowered to make final settlement 
with J. J. Augustin, Inc., former agent for the Society. 

4. It was moved that the incoming president appoint a committee to con- 
sider the Society’s sponsoring the editing of a folklore dictionary. 

5. It was moved that the incoming president appoint a committee to con- 
sider the general subject of research in folklore. 

6. It was moved that the incoming president appoint a committee on the 
utilization of folklore. 

7. It was moved that Dr. G: B. Wilbur, Professor Taylor Starck, and Dr. 
Ernest Dodge be appointed as alternate delegates to attend the meetings of 
the American Council of Learned Societies in Boston, January 25-26. 

8. It was moved that members in foreign countries not paying the full 
$4.00 membership fee be sent only the JoURNAL and not the Memoirs, but 
that should such members desire the Memoirs, they should be permitted to 
purchase them at a special rate to be fixed by the Treasurer. 


The following resolutions were passed by the Council: 

1. Beit resolved that the Secretary convey the thanks of the Society to the 
University of Pennsylvania for its assistance to the Society during the past 
year. 

2. Be it resolved that the Society expresses its gratitude to Erminie W. 
Voegelin for her services as Editor and to MacEdward Leach for his services 
as Secretary-Treasurer during 1944. 

MacEpwarp LEAcH, Secretary 





NOTES 


MORE FOLK CUSTOMS FROM WESTERN ONTARIO:—The present study 
supplements one already published in a previous issue of this JoOURNAL.! Whereas in 
the first paper an attempt was made to record lore from western Ontario which is 
alien to many other districts of North America, items of a more obvious nature are 
included in the present study, in order to facilitate comparison of the customs and 
superstitions of this section of Ontario with the customs of other American com- 
_munities. Much of the material pertains to the descendants of immigrants from 
Pennsylvania and the British Isles, but small minorities have not been entirely 
neglected. Folk beliefs popular among groups of Polish, Belgian, German, and 
Czech extraction are embodied in this survey, particularly when these customs were 
found among persons of the second Canadian generation. 

The beliefs of the folk of western Ontario are significant in that they do not appear 
to have arisen so much from superstition as from limited scientific knowledge. Excel- 
lent educational facilities provided in this section during the past fifty years have 
tended to expand the knowledge of the folk, but the lore of bygone days still lingers, 
even though much of it is no longer practised. An example of the efforts of even the 
older people of the district to be scientific may be perceived from the statement of 
one Ontario-farmer, ‘‘The almanac was the basis of most of my father’s planting be- 
liefs.”” The same tendency is found in a Waterloo County village, where an aged 
woman asked, “If the moon affects the tides, why not the crops, fishing, and health?” 
Such ‘‘common sense logic” resulted in numerous weather-signs, planting-signs, and 
omens and luck-signs. Then, too, the fact that medical aid was often difficult to ob- 
tain in rural districts in past generations contributed to the formation of a highly 
interesting body of folk medicine, most of which was empirical and pragmatic in es- 
sence.? Even though the impetus for the accumulation of folklore has diminished, 
many of the customs which follow are common knowledge, and some are of com- 
paratively recent origin. 

Husbandry:—Tomatoes should be planted in Gemini or Scales to assure an abun- 
dant crop. Plant peas and beans under the Gemini. Radishes should be planted in 
Cancer. Potatoes, beets, carrots and turnips should be planted in the decrease of the 
moon. Wheat should be planted when the moon is nearly full. 

Fence posts should be put in during the decrease of the moon. Fence posts should 
be put in during the increase of the moon.’ 

“You'll have a lion in the barn if you wean a calf during Leo.”’ Cattle are never 
dehorned by Ontario Mennonites. It is against their religious scruples. 

If you wish to drench a pig without choking or killing it, place an old boot, from 
which the toe has been removed, over the hog’s mouth. When oil is poured into the 
boot, the animal will swallow it, whereas if a bottle is used, the hog often breaks it and 
swallows the glass. Hogs should be killed right after full moon; so that the meat will 
not fry away. 

Fish bite better at sunrise than at any other time of the day. Fish bite well when it 
rains. 

Weather Lore:—If you want the sun to appear on a cloudy day, say: ‘‘Ssh! Phoebe 
is coming. Here comes Phoebe.’’ When a dog does not eat in summer, it is a sign that 


1 J. F. and E. E. Doering, Some Western Ontario Folk Beliefs and Practices (JouRNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 51: 60-68, 1938). 

2 J. F. Doering, Pennsylvania German Folk Medicine in Waterloo County, Ontario (this 
JOURNAL 49: 194-8, 1936). 

3 Both were found in the same section, Waterloo County. 
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a heat wave is in the offing. A heavy dew in the morning is a sign that the day will be 
fair. 

“Rain, rain dropsa; old women hopsa.’”* This is considered in some localities a sign 
that it will stop raining; in others, that it will continue to rain. It will always rain on 
Good Friday. If all of the plates at table are emptied, it is going to rain. When one’s 
corn aches, it is a sign damp weather is approaching. When smoke hangs low, it is 
going to rain. A mackeral sky is a sign of rainy weather. When it rains on St. Swithin’s 
Day, it is a sign that it will rain every day for forty days. When Canada gulls remain 
inland, it indicates a storm is approaching. If the sun shines during a rainstorm, it 
will rain at precisely the same time the following day. When a dog eats green grass, 
it is a sign it will rain within three days. When the Big Dipper is turned upside down, 
it will rain. If you kill a spider in the morning, it will rain before night. A ring around 
the moon is an indication of stormy weather. A grey sky in the morning in summer is 
a sign of a severe thunderstorm. If the fire in a stove roars, there will be a thunder- 
storm. 

If the birds migrate early, it is a sign of an early winter. When corn shucks are 
thick, a hard winter will ensue. When a rabbit grows a thick coat of fur, it will snow 
very much that winter. When the shell of the beechnut is thick, the winter will be 
severe. The weather on the first three days of December indicates the type of weather 
to be expected in January, February, and March. If a mid-January thaw results in 
floods, cold weather will follow. 

Omens, Tokens, Luck-Signs:—Seven boils after an operation signify approaching 
good fortune. If you sneeze when you have no cold, it is a sign you are in good health. 
If a young woman pours tea in a strange home, she will become pregnant. If a baby 
in a buggy looks back he will become cross-eyed. 

If a woman has an abundance of hair under her arms, she will become rich. If a 
sparrow gathers your hair combings and uses them in building a nest, your hair will 
turn white within a year. 

An itchy right palm is a sign you will receive some money. An itchy left palm 
indicates you will hear some good news. An itchy nose means that you will kiss a fool. 
If you have an itchy nose, you will hear news. 

If your left ear rings, someone is thinking of you. By wetting your finger and touch- 
ing your ear, you will be able to call to mind the person in question. 

If you break a mirror, you will encounter misfortune for seven years. You will have 
bad luck if you sit ona table. Dropa knife, you will have a disappointment. It is bad 
luck to hang a new calendar on the wall before New Year’s day. A horseshoe, nailed 
to a building, will bring its owner good fortune. If a souvenir elephant faces the door; 
it will bring you good luck. Mohammedans of the region believe they will have good 
luck if they have something green in the house. If you move on Saturday, you will 
move again within a short time. 

If you open an umbrella above your head in the house, you will hear of a death. 
If a corpse is kept in a home over Sunday another member of the family will die 
within a year. If a bird pecks on the window of your home, there will be a death in 
the family. If a morning glory opens in the evening, someone will die. 

If a person kills a spider at night, extremely good luck will accrue. A cricket ina 
bedroom is considered a good omen. It is bad luck to kill a cricket indoors. 

Sing before breakfast; cry before night. If you sing at dinner table, you will have 
bad luck. If you sing in bed, you will cry before morning. Cry on your birthday and 
you will be unhappy for a year. 


4 Translated from Pennsylvania Dutch. 
5 This belief appears to have originated among the Indians of Walpole Island. 
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Eat an egg on Good Friday, you will have good luck. The Six Nations give each 
persons who visits their Reserve on May 24 a piece of cheese, believing this will bring 
them good luck.® If you secure the larger portion of wishbone in competition with 
someone, you will have good luck. If dishwater is thrown away before all the dishes 
are washed, someone will pay you a visit. 

If you put on your socks inside out, you will hear good news. ‘“‘Wear green; you'll 
wear black next.”” You will have bad luck if you drop a glove and pick it up yourself. 
If you find a pin, you will have good fortune. 

It is bad luck to give a person an empty purse. The spell can be broken by placing 
a penny’ in it. It is bad luck to give a friend a knife, for he will meet with a violent 
death. 

If you look inadvertently through the spaces between your fingers, it is a sign of a 
wedding. If a girl finds a hairpin and places it in her left shoe, the first man she meets 
will be her future husband. You can tell whether your lover is enamoured of you if 
you pluck the leaves of the bridal-wreath, while saying, ‘‘He (she) loves me; he loves 
me not.”’ The last petal is indicative of the loved one’s affection. If some unmarried 
person eats the last portion of food on a plate, that person will never marry. It is bad 
luck for the prospective bridegroom to see his bride in her wedding dress before the 
ceremony. 

If you see a load of hay and wish, your wish will come true. Say “Polly, Polly, white 
horse’ when ever you see a white horse, and you will have good luck. 

If a black cat crosses your path, you will have bad luck. If a black cat with white 
paws crosses your path, you will have good luck. If a cat stands looking at the door 
and wags his tail slowly, a false friend will come to see you. 

Persian rug dealers consider it a good omen if a woman cuts the cord on a shipment 
of rugs. Some Great Lakes mariners consider it a bad omen if a woman is on board 
their ship. 

When two people are walking together and are separated by some object in their 
path, they will quarrel unless they say ‘Bread and butter.” ‘‘Stub your toe, meet your 
beau.”’ 

If someone offers to buy from you an animal which you have just purchased and 
do not wish to sell, that animal will die. Jewish merchants in Western Ontario believe 
they will have a prosperous week if they make a sale to their first customer on Mon- 
day morning. If you trade something, it is bad luck to trade back again. 

Folk Medicine:—Burns may be treated with moistened bicarbonate of soda. Burns 
may be treated with butter. If a pregnant woman burns herself, her child will have 
a birth mark.® 

Wounds are treated by holding them over a hard wood fire on which some brown 
sugar has been spinkled. The smoke resulting is supposed to have curative power. 

Czechs of the district believe tea made from elderberry leaves will cure bronchitis. 
A tablespoonful of butter and two of brown sugar melted in a pan and browned 
provide a remedy for croup. The old fashioned mustard plaster is used to cure pneu- 
monic. To stop hiccoughs, arouse the victim’s curiosity. 

A salve made of honey and red chalk is used in erysipelas cases. Erysipelas is 
treated with a salve made of red chalk and unsalted butter. 


6 A chief is said to have visited Queen Victoria in England, where he received some tasty 
cheese. On his return, so the story goes, he instituted this custom. 

7 One cent is commonly called a “‘copper’’ in Western Ontario. 

8 E. M. Fogel in his Supplement to Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Germans 
(Philadelphia 1915) 353 points out that Pennsylvanians believed that a child would have a 
birthmark if its mother killed a caterpillar during pregnancy. 
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Heart trouble is treated by taking one teaspoonful of rye whiskey every three days. 

Hay fever is treated with a tea made from one ounce of ragweed flowers and an 
ounce of golden rod blossoms. The tea should be steeped in an earthen vessel. Take 
one teaspoonful daily. Pig’s ears, a weed, is boiled and used internally in dropsy cases. 
Parsley tea is used to cure bladder disorders. Boneset tea is used to cure colic. Chew 
one or two ivy leaves to cure poison ivy. 

Diphtheria patients are supposed to gargle with a solution of salt, a few drops of 
turpentine, black pepper, and warm water. 

Nutmeg is supposed to cure boils. Drink water in which buckshot has been placed, 
to cure boils. To cure a sty, apply a paste made of gingerbread, cottage cheese, sugar, 
and milk. This is employed by persons of Belgian extraction. Dandelion salad, made 
with hot bacon grease and boiled potatoes, is used in spring to purify the blood. Eat 
lead to purify the blood and clear the skin of blemishes. Sulphur and molasses is used 
throughout western Ontario as a spring tonic and blood purifier. 

Mutton tallow is applied externally to cure rheumatism. A horseshoe nail is used to 
ward off rheumatic fever. 

Place a piece of garlic in the ear to cure earache. 

Water in which potatoes have been boiled will stop falling hair. The potatoes 
should be boiled in their jackets. 

Raw potato is applied to warts. Rub warts with a dishcloth; then bury the cloth 
in secret. The warts will disappear in a short time. 

To cure ingrown toe-nails, scrape the nail with a sharp piece of glass. : 

Pennsylvania Dutch Mennonites arouse the passions of the opposite sex by tickling 
the palm of the hand.* A woman should leave her puerperal bed on the tenth day.'°To 
call back the dead bend over a person who has just expired, call to him, and breathe 
lustily into his mouth." 

Salt water is rubbed on a cow’s spine to cure hollow horn. Rotten apples will cure 
bovine ringworm. If a horse has thrush in his feet, apply salt around the frog of its 
foot. 

Traditional Games and Folk Toys:—‘‘Red Light.’’ One child must stand with his 
back to several other participants who are lined up thirty or forty yards away. Then he 
counts to ten, whereupon he says, ‘‘Red Light,”’ and the players who have been 
running toward the goal must stop. Anyone seen moving after the child has stopped 
counting must return to the starting point. The first player to reach the goal replaces 
the ‘‘teacher.” 

“Honk the Goose.’’ Concentric circles are formed in the snow, and paths are cut 
across the diameter. Tag is then played, each person being obliged to follow the route 
marked out in the snow. Neutral stations are arranged beforehand, so that partici- 
pants may rest occasionally unmolested. 

“Blank-I-Lie-Low.”’ This game is played along the lines of ‘‘Run-Sheep-Run.”’ One 
side must wait at the goal while the others run away. When at a comfortable distance, 
those in the second group whoop like Indians, whereupon the first side takes up the 
chase. When the former have been tracked down, the latter must assume the role of 
the pursuer. 

“Tick-Tack-Tow.” A circle is divided into several sections, similar to the gaps 
formed by spokes of a wheel. In each space a number is written. The players in turn 
run their pencils inside the circle while their eyes are closed, repeating all the while, 


® This was obviously brought to Ontario from Pennsylvania by early settlers of Waterloo 
County. See Fogel, op. cit. 345. 

10 Cf. Fogel, op. cit. 346. : 

11 Several informants contended that they had seen this performed successfully. 
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“‘Tick-tack-tow, wherever I go, I’ll take this.’’ The player is then credited with the 
number on which his pencil rests: the person with the highest score wins. 

“How Many Eggs in the Bush?”’ This game is exactly like Hully-Gully, popular in 
the Ozarks. One player must guess the number of marbles the other player is holding 
in his hands. If the guess is correct, he is awarded all of the marbles held by the sec- 
ond player. If he guesses incorrectly, he must compensate for his error by giving up 
the number of marbles by which he missed in his guess. 

“Coffee-Pot.’’ One person must play the part of the questioner. After he is chosen, 
the remaining partcipants gather in a circle and decide upon a certain object as the 
“‘coffee-pot.’’ By asking questions in which the ‘‘coffee-pot” is substituted for the un- 
known, the questioner must gather clues which will enable him to identify the object. 
The person giving the final clue must replace the interrogator. 

“‘Tickley, Tickley, Over.”’ This game is played in the back-yard by a shanty, smoke- 
house, or outdoor oven. Sides are chosen, one team standing on either side of the 
structure. A ball is thrown over the building alternately by the opposing teams, each 
one being obliged to catch the ball in turn.“ This game is similar to ‘‘Anthony Over,” 
once played extensively in the southern states." 

“‘Ducky-on-the-Rock:’’ One player must place the stone given him on a large rock, 
which serves as one of the bases. About forty feet away is the home-base, from which 
the other players hurl their missiles, their objective being to dislodge the stone on the 
large slab. If a-player is successful in knocking the stone a considerable distance, he 
may run up and retrieve his rock; then he may run back and forth from base to base 
until the other player places his stone upon the large rock. If he is caught thus be- 
tween bases, he is out. The number of runs scored determines the winner. 

“Backyard Bowling.’’ Two croquet sticks are placed in the lawn, at least fifty feet 
apart. Each player is allotted two croquet balls, which which he endeavors to hit the 
stick. Ten points are awarded to each person who hits the post; one point is given 
for each ball nearest the stick. If one player does not have both balls closest to the 
post, only one point is awarded. 

The children of western Ontario have evolved many interesting folk toys, some of 
the most popular being the Hallowe’en spool, the willow whistle, ‘‘wooden spinning 
tops made of empty thread spools,’ alder pop guns, and the goose quill potato 
shooter. The first of these, the Hallowe’en spool, is made from an old thread spool, 
the sides of which are nicked at frequent intervals: a long nail serves as a shaft. String 
is then wound about the spool, which is placed against the window-pane. When the 
string is pulled, a buzzing noise results. Another interesting toy is the willow whistle, 
the name of which is almost self-explanatory. A thin piece of willow is hollowed out, 
a slit is placed about three inches from the hollow end, and a small bit is placed in 
the opening at the end to reduce the flow of air. The whistle is then ready to play. 

D. N. Panabaker, former president of the Waterloo Historical Society, describes 
several other important folk, toys of western Ontario communities. Among these are 
cleft cedar ‘‘guns,”’ goose quill potato shooters, and alder pop guns." 

Perhaps an even more popular folk toy and game was the marble game played 


12 V. Randolph and N. Clemens, Ozark Mountain Party-Games (this JOURNAL 49: 199, 
1936). 

18D. N. Panabaker, Pastimes among the Pennsylvania Dutch in Waterloo (Annual Report 
of the Waterloo Historical Society 19, 1931) 246. 

4 Information from the late Professor Frank Clyde Brown. 

1 Panabaker, op. cit. 247-8. 

% Panabaker, op. cit. 
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with an old cigar-box. A hole drilled in the lid of the box served as the target for 
skilled marble players. The player who succeeded in dropping his marble through the 
hole received an additional marble from his opponent. Bearings from bicycles were 
even more highly prized than marbles. 

J. FREDERICK DOERING 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 


TWO GHOST STORIES:—The two ghost stories given here were written in the 
spring of 1938 by Mrs. Emma Phillips, a student in Wayne University, Detroit. Mrs. 
Phillips was born into a psychic family living in the western end of that hilly strip 
scarcely twenty-five miles wide which runs across New York State and which Carl 
Carmer describes as ‘‘a broad psychic highway, a thorough-fare of the occult whose 
great stations number the mystic seven.” 


The Haunted House 


A story which was often told when I was a child was an experience of my maternal 
grandmother. It happened when she was a young mother with three small babies, 
a boy about a year and a half old and twin baby daughters. My mother was one of the 
twins in this story. 

Grandfather was away from home attending a lodge suntan when grandmother 
was frightened by hearing heavy footsteps in the basement and a dull sound as if 
someone were throwing potatoes about in the potato bin. The noise and tramping of 
feet continued until grandmother, completely terrified, gathered all three babies up 
into her arms and ran across the street to a neighbor’s house. 

The next day grandfather went to see his father-in-law who was a spiritualist, and 
accused him of sending his spooks down to frighten his daughter who he knew would 
be alone that night. His father-in-law denied any such trick and offered to hold a 
seance in the basement of the home in an attempt to discover what was causing the 
noise. 

As soon as it could be arranged the seance was held. During the course of the meet- 
ing blood dripped from under great-grandfather’s finger nails. This indicated that 
there had been a murder committed in this house. The basement was dug up and the 
skeleton of a child was found buried there. 


The Blue Light 


My father tells this story as a true experience that happened to his great-grand- 
father who was a stage coach driver in Pennsylvania just after the Revolutionary 
War. 

Times were rough and some inns had very bad reputations. Innkeepers were an evil 
lot who were apt to murder a guest for his money. Great-great-grandfather was a 
crack shot and could protect his patrons from highway robbery. He was also an expert 
driver and managed his horses very well. 

There was a Jewish peddler who often rode on the stage coach and had become very 
good friends with my ancestor. There grew up about this peddler a belief that he had 
amassed a great fortnne which he carried upon his person. 

On one trip which the peddler took with my ancestor it was necessary to stop over 
night at an inn. The next morning the peddler did not show up to continue his jour- 
ney. The innkeeper said that the peddler had gotten up early and crossed the hills on 
foot to go to some farms which were off the main road. This explanation was satis- 


1 Listen for the Lonesome Drum (New York, 1936) 115. 
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factory and the stage coach continued on its way but my ancestor never saw his 
friend, the peddler, again. 

About a year later my ancestor was again making the same journey. In the stage 
coach were only men passengers. Suddenly a terrific storm came up. The thunder 
roared, the lightning flashed, and the rain came down in torrents. As suddenly as the 
storm arose it subsided. But the storm had delayed the trip somewhat and the horses 
seemed nervous. 

When the stage coach was about a mile or more from the inn at a particularly lonely 
part of the road, the horses suddenly stopped and refused to go another step in spite 
of repeated urging. Moreover they showed great excitement, rearing and snorting. 
The driver finally got down to investigate. Nothing seemed amiss and my ancestor 
attempted to lead the horses forward. Still they refused to go forward, rearing and 
snorting and eivdently very much afraid. 

Suddenly my ancestor observed a strange blue light flickering about the heads of 
the lead horses. He called the attention of the passengers to the light and they all 
watched it flickering about the heads of the horses inspiring them with the greatest 
terror. 

Presently the blue light sailed away from the horses and floated into the field along- 
side the road. The farther away it went the brighter it appeared until the men dis- 
tinctly saw it disappear at the foot of a large oak tree. 

The next day a group of men took picks and shovels and went to the oak tree 
where they began to dig. It wasn’t long before they discovered the bones of a man. 
Bits of clothing and the empty knapsack clearly proved that this was the burial place 
of the Jewish peddler. It was concluded that the peddler had been murdered for the 
money which he carried upon his person. 

EMELYN E. GARDNER 
Claremont, Calif. 


A MODERN ATROCITY STORY :—I recently picked up the following atrocity 
story in an industrial town in southwestern Ohio. Apparently several slightly different 
versions are in circulation, varying only in detail and description. It was always told 
to the person who related it to me by some one to whom it had been told, and so on. 
No teller had been a witness to the actual events, as one can well imagine. But here 
is the story: 

A soldier (or sailor) and a woman companion are traveling on a crowded cross- 
country bus. The woman leans heavily on the man for support and apparently has 
lost all use of her voice. The sympathies and likewise the suspicions of their traveling 
companions are aroused, and finally the man tells the reasons for his companion’s 
strange behaviour at a stop. 

The woman, who is both young and beautiful, was an army nurse on Bataan (or 
some other island outpost) and was unfortunately captured by the Japs. Refusing 
to reveal secrets of a military nature, she was tortured, subjected to indignities, and 
finally her tongue was cut out.! Somehow or other, she escaped and made her way to 
safety. Now she is back in the States and is being escorted to her home by her 
brother. 

The brother asks his listeners to keep secrecy in the matter, but the story does leak 
out to take its place with other atrocity tales already in circulation. Many gullible 


1 Since writing this note another version of the girl’s disabilities has come to my attention. 
According to some of my students, the story was in circulation in northern Ohio last summer. 
In the version they heard the girl’s arms had also been amputated by the Japs, but in all other 
details the story was the same. 
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people believe the story and repeat it as true, but when one starts to run it down one 
soon finds one’s self embarked on a wild-goose chase that will never end. 

Wa. MARION MILLER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


A TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN WORK SONG:—The following song is one which 
a hired man from the Tennessee mountains occasionally sang as he worked for my 
father about twenty years ago. The tune was an arpeggiac first-third-fifth succession 
and the song was sung as an accompaniment to work, in the manner of a chantey. 


Oh, my Paw he’s lost his shoe, 

An’ my Maw she’s lost her cow, 

An’ my brother’s lost his ole houn’ dog; 
An’ the dog she had six pups, 

An’ the pups they’ve lost their Maw, 

An’ they’re howlin’ roun’ the ole barn door. 


If my Paw could find his shoe, 

An’ my Maw could find her cow, 

An’ the ole houn’ dog get shet of her six pups, 
We'd go trekkin’ roun’ the ridges, 

And’ we’d go abrede nor stinten, 

Till we'd find us all a bran’ new mountain home. 


But the honeysuckle vine 

That’s a windin’ cross the door, 

An’ the rooster chantin’ at the break o’ day, 
An’ the birds a singin’ loud, 

All are snarkin’ at my heart, 

An’ a drippin’ me with tears o’ lonesomeness. 


An’ I ain’ got no ole hoss, 

An’ the creakin’ two wheel cart, 
She’s a squdged down deep 

In two good foot o’ mud; 

So, pardee, I ain’t a roamin’, 
Nor a goin’ far from home, 

An’ I'll set me down 

Beside the ole back door; 

Yes, I’ll set me down 

Beside the ole back door, 


If any readers know variant versions of this song, or additional lines, I would be 
pleased to receive copies of their versions. 
ETHEL C. SyFoRD 


Shawmut Apts., Apt. 107, 
2200 Nineteenth St. NW, 
Washington, D.C. 





FOLKLORE NEWS 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY ADMITTED TO CONSTITUENCY IN 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES:—The American Folklore 
Society was admitted to constituency in the American Council of Learned Societies 
by unanimous vote, at the annual meeting of the Council in Boston, January 25-26, 
1945. The American Folklore Society, which is the twenty-fourth society to be ad- 
mitted to the Council, was represented at the annual Council meeting by two if its 
members, Taylor Starck and Ernest S. Dodge of Cambridge, who had been appointed 
as alternate delegates to the Council for 1945. Through the courtesy of Waldo Leland, 
director of the Council, the American Folklore Society's delegates were seated in the 
Council meeting immediately after the first session. 


NORTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE SOCIETY AFFILIATES WITH AMERI- 
CAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY :—In March, 1945, the North Carolina Folklore So- 
ciety fulfilled the conditions for affiliation with the American Folklore Society, and 
became an Affiliate of the latter society. Eleven members of the North Carolina 
Society now also belong to the American Folklore Society. In his News Letter of 
February, 1945 Arthur Palmer Hudson, secretary-treasurer of the southern organiza- 
tion, called the attention of North Carolina Folklore Society members to the ad- 
vantages of joint membership in their Society and the American Folklore Society, 
and within a month North Carolina was able to affiliate. The membership of the 
North Carolina Society, which is now around one hundred persons, is steadily grow- 
ing and this group gives promise of becoming one of the leading southern folklore 
organizations. Officers of the Society include W. A. Abrams, Newman I. White, and 
Arthur Palmer Hudson. 


FOLKLORE CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES, FESTIVALS:—The Western 
Folklore Conference, directed by Levette J. Davidson, will be held for the fifth conse- 
cutive year at the University of Denver July 12, 13, and 14. The Conference, which 
this year is designed primarily for people within commuting distance of Denver, 
will include among its several participants H. G. Merriam, University of Montana, 
J. L. Kittle, Adams State Teachers College, Colorado, Ruth Underhill, U. S. Indian 
Service. 

An all-day conference on Folklore in a Democracy was held at the Elisabeth Irwin 
High School in New York City on Saturday, March ro, under the direction of 
Norman Studer. At the morning session Randolph M. Smith served as chairman and 
Ben A. Botkin, Charles Seeger, Harold Thompson, and George Herzog spoke. In the 
afternoon a round table discussion was held on The Utilization of Folklore in a 
Democracy, with Louis C. Jones as leader and Dr. Botkin, Dr. Thompson, Dr. 
Seeger, Dr. Herzog, Herbert Haufrecht, Beatrice Landeck, Annette Smith Lawrence, 
Elaine Lambert Lewis, and Norman Studer as participants. The evening session was 
given over toa folk music concert. 

Folklore Institute of America, which met in its first session in 1942 and has not 
re-convened since that time, will not be held this summer, according to Stith Thomp- 
son, director of the Institute. Dr. Thompson hopes to be able to arrange for a future 
session, perhaps during the summer of 1946. 

The National Folk Festival, tentatively scheduled for May in Philadelphia, has 
been cancelled this year because of travel restrictions. To encourage local community 
festivals, the Evening Bulletin National Folk Festival Association has published a 
sixty-four page booklet, The Folk-Festival Handbook. A Practical Guide for Local 
Communities. This valuable booklet contains much data on folk festivals in the 
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United States, and a 500-item bibliograpliy. Copies may be bought from the Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, for fifty cents. 


COLLECTION OF SLAVE NARRATIVES MICROFILMED:—The Library 
of Congress has microfilmed its unique collection of Slave Narratives, based on inter- 
views with former slaves, and microfilm copies from the master negative may now be 
obtained by schools, libraries and interested individuals. A microfilm copy of Slave 
Narratives comprises 790 feet, or 11 reels, and may be purchased from the Photodupli- 
cation Service, the Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., for $49.00. 

The narratives will be of interest to folklorists for the picture they afford of planta- 
tion life in its multiplicity of folkways and folk notions, as seen by field hand, house 
servant, and artisan against the varied backgrounds of Southeast nad Southwest, 
tidewater and inland, lowland and upland regions. The collection is described and 
illustrated in an article by B. A. Botkin in the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acquisitions, November, 1944. Dr. Botkin has also edited a volume con- 
taining selections from the narratives, which will be published this spring by the 
University of Chicago Press. 


NEW REGIONAL FOLKLORE QUARTERLIES:—March, 1945, saw the pub- 
lication of two new regional quarterlies devoted exclusively to folklore, and a third 
quarterly which has opened its pages to regional folklore material. We refer to the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, edited by Louis C. Jones, the Alberta Folklore Quar- 
terly, edited by Robert E. Gard, and the Arizona Quarterly, edited by Frederick 
Cromwell and Harry Gehn, respectively. 

New York Folklore Quarterly is sponsored by the New York Folklore Society, 
the New York Historical Society, and Cornell University. It is devoted exclusively 
to New York State folklore, of which a great deal has been gathered in the Past 
decade through Dr. Jones’ and Harold W. Thompson's efforts. 

Alberta Folklore Quarterly is an achievement of the Folklore and Local History 
Project organized recently at the University of Alberta at Edmonton. Beside the edi- 
tor, the Editorial Board consists of ten persons from various parts of Alberta. 

Arizona Quarterly is a critical journal of literature, history, and folklore devoted 
to interpreting the life and culture of the western states. Its editors have announced 
that they plan to publish Pima and Papago Indian folklore, as well as European 
material. The review is sponsored by the University of Arizona, with Frances Gillmor, 
Emil Haury, Howard A. Hubbard, Melvin T. Solve, and Francis C. Lockwood assist- 
ing the two editors as associates. 


UNIVERSITIES INSTITUTE WORK IN FOLKLORE:—The Université Laval, 
Quebec, and the University of Pennsylvania have both recently established new 
courses in folklore which are proving attractive to students. In February, 1944, 
Laval University founded a chair in folklore, and in July, 1944, it offered classes in 
folklore which were attended by over forty students. The University, according to 
Luc Lacouriére, a member of its faculty, intends to specialize in Canadian folklore, 
and will bring together specialists on this subject; it plans to publish several folklore 
memoirs soon and to encourage historical and bibliographical work in folklore. The 
University will sponsor an extensive program of collecting in all the French parts of 
Canada and will encourage comparative studies of the material which is collected. 

Early this year the University of Pennsylvania instituted a general introductory 
course in folklore to be given by MacEdward Leach, member of the Department of 
English at the University of Pennsylvania and secretary-treasurer of the American 
Folklore Society. In addition to the Introductory course Dr. Leach also offers a 
specialized course in the Department of English, on folksong and the ballad. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


REVISTA DE TRADICIONES POPULARES, Volume 1, Numbers 1 and 2. Edited by Vicente 
Garcia Diego. (415 pp., 37 pls. Duque de Medinaceli 4, Madrid: Instituto An- 
tonio Nebrija, 1944.) 


This new European folklore review is the first of its kind in the Hispanic world’ 
that is, a scholarly folklore journal and not an undertaking by amateurs, of which 
there have been and there are numerous examples. We now have a folklore journal 
from Spain that will rank, if continued, with the leading folklore publications of the 
world, such as Folk-Lore, the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, the now extinct Re- 
vue des traditions populaires, and the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, not to 
mention the Folklore Fellows Communications, which of course surpasses them all. 

The new review is published as one of the scholarly publications of the Instituto 
Nebrija, directed by the famous scholar Menédez Pidal. The old Revista de filologia 
espafiola continues its publication with the Instituto Nebrija. The editor of the new 
folklore journal is Vicente Garcfa Diego, a pupil of Menéndez Pidal and a philologist 
of note. 

The articles that appear in the first two numbers above cited (both numbers are 
published together, with no division indicated) are by writers who understand thor- 
oughly what folklore is and the aims of the science of folklore. The variety of the 
materials is also very promising, for they clearly show that the review does not start 
its publication with a restricted view of what folklore is, but includes materials that 
belong to cultural anthropology and ethnology in their widest meanings. There are 
also at the end, in the section designated as Archivo, the usual collectanea. 

A brief review of the outstanding articles of the 415 pages of Volume I follows: 

Tradici6n popular o folklore by the editor, sefior Garcia Diego (1-29) is a concise, 
scientific, and very welcome appraisal of the field of folklore and of the current ter- 
minologies of the science. It stresses the importance of the scientific study of folk- 
lore for the cultural history of peoples and nations, and invites collectors, scholars 
and folklore specialists from Spain and foreign countries to cooperate with the new 
review, and especially invites cooperation from all parts of the Hispanic world. It 
reviews briefly the history of folklore studies in Spain since the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, but points out what is known only to a few of us, namely, that Spain 
is still virgin soil for the science of folklore. 

Folklore espafiol del culto a los muertos by Luis de Hoyos Sainz (30-53) is a most 
welcome contribution to the traditional pagan customs and superstitions still ex- 
istent in many parts of Spain about the cult for the dead, which flourish side by 
side with Christian practices and are often combined with them. The article is 
scholarly, but is a little sketchy and refers to Spanish materials only. With a greater 
abundance of materials from all parts of Spain and Spanish America, the article 
could be extended to a work for Spain similar to what Le Bras did for French scholar- 
ship in his La Légende de la Mort. 

La tarAntula y la mfsica by Angel Gonz4lez Palencia (54-87) is a most welcome 
article by the well known Arabic scholar and professor of literary history of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. The article is a valuable contribution to the history of folklore and 
of medical science, dealing with the cure of the bite of the tarantula with music, and 
the music associated with the tarantula in popular tradition. The value of the con- 
tribution consists principally in the numerous documents of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries that give testimony to the cures, mostly from hitherto unknown 
Spanish sources. There are even some documents from the sixteenth century. There 
is one document dating as late as 1807 from a medical tribunal of Castile that recom- 
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mends certain musical rhythms, asa cure for the tarantula bite. The music, with three 
variations, is given in Plate 1 at the end of the volume. 4 

El toro de San Marcos by Lorenzo Gonz&lez Iglesias (88-125) is a long and scholarly 
account of the pagan ceremonies connected with the popular and yet religious feast 
of San Marcos (April 25), with numerous authentic documents that attest its exist- 
ence and popularity since the sixteenth century, discussions by well known writers, 
such as Father Feijéo, a classification of its important features, and finally a compara- 
tive study of its sources. The feast corresponds chronologically to the Roman Rubi- 
galia, an agricultural cult festival. The astonishing feature of the purely pagan char- 
acter of the feast of San Marcos, the presence of a bull in the church, his humble 
behaviour while the mass is celebrated, the frivolity of the people, and especially 
the devotion of the women towards the bull, that apparently is supposed to represent 
the saint himself, has been fully described and studied by sefior Gonzflez Iglesias, and 
for his comparative study he cites numerous documents from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century, including the reprimand of Pope Clement VIII, who complains 
particularly of the veneration of the bull by the women in the church. The numerous 
documents cited, ecclesiastical, literary, and so forth, give us a surprisingly accurate 
account of the pagan ceremonies connected with this religious feast. The author 
cites numerous bull cults from all parts of the western world, but finds no exact paral- 
lel to the Spanish cult. He very wisely refrains from indicating direct sources, al- 
though he points out the obvious similarities between the Spanish cult and the 
Bacchus-Dionysos cult: the identification of the pagan god or Christian saint with 
a bull; the selection of the bull by those who conduct the ceremony; the presence 
of the bull in the temple; the worship of the women; relation of wine to the bull. 

This article is by far the best for 1944 of all the articles that I have read in any 
field of folklore research. Fraser knew nothing about this Spanish feast, which shows 
clearly how little European folklorists know about Spanish tradition. We beg to sug- 
gest to sefior Gonz4lez Iglesias that he continue with this investigation, obtaining 
even more materials from Spain, and that he publish it all again later in book form. 

Juegos infantiles de Estrematura by Marciano Curiel Merchan (162-87) is a wel- 
come addition to the collections of children’s games published by Hernfndez de Soto 
in Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares espafiolas 2, and by Rodriguez Marin in his 
Cantos populares espafioles I. It is merely an excellent collection of materials. 

In the part designated as Archivo there are many interesting materials: folk medi- 
cine; folktales; popular dramatics; prayers; religious songs; ballads and so forth. 

There are a few reviews at the end. 

The new review begins with good auspices. It is to be hoped that it will establish 
itself as one of the important world publications in the field of Spanish folklore, a 
branch of occidental culture as yet little known. 

AuRELIO M. EspPINosa 
Stanford University, Calif. 


SomME WESTERN SHOSHONI MytTHs. Julian H. Steward. (Anthropological Paper 31: 
253-99 in Anthropological Papers Numbers 27-32, Bulletin 136, Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 359 pp., pls., index. $.75. Washington: Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1943.) 


The pattern of mythology of the Indian tribes of the Great Basin, an area between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, long has been known from the pub- 
lished collections of Ute, Paviotso, Moapa, Shivwits, Northern Shoshone, and Kaibab 
Paiute tales made largely by Drs. Lowie, Kroeber, Sapir, and Mason. But the mythol- 
ogy of one of the Basin’s most typical tribes, the Western Shoshoni, has remained 
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unknown to the public until the appearance of Dr. Steward’s paper. Therefore it has 
a special value even though the tales, plots, incidents and elements prove to be those 
expectable from our previous knowledge from surrounding tribes. 

These thirty-four tales, some of them versions of the same story and some but frag- 
ments, are only a sampling of the Western Shoshoni repertory so that some notable 
absences in this collection may not be significant, viz., Coyote Marries His Daughter, 
Rolling Skull, Coyote and Porcupine, Pursuit of a Dead Wife. Since twenty-two of the 
total number were collected from the extreme western edge of Western Shoshoni terri- 
tory (Saline, Panamint, and Death Valleys, Ash Meadows, Beatty and Lida) the con- 
nections, however tenuous, with tales of the Western and Eastern Mono (Owens 
Valley Paiute), the Paviotso (Northern Paiute), and certain northeastern California 
tribes (e.g., Maidu, Yana, Modoc) are not surprising, and a larger collection with a 
balanced representation will probably reveal a mythology more typical of the Basin 
asa whole. 

Analytical characterizations of the more important myths may be made briefly 
here. The Theft of Fire and Theft of Pinenuts tales follow the pattern: thieves 
mingle socially with owners; thieves overcome old women guardians; relay runners 
carry object; ice or hail barrier; Rabbit successful carrier (fire), Hawk successful 
carrier (pinenuts). An intriguing element in the Saline Valley and Smith [Creek?] 
Valley versions of Theft of Pinenuts is a ‘beak chain” reminiscent of the ‘‘arrow- 
chain” in Plateau Theft of Fire tales; the beak chain is made by woodpeckers who 
stick their beaks one on the other to puncture an elevated sack of nuts. 

The Origin of People, in six versions, follows the pattern: Coyote marries a vagina 
dentata woman; their children, placed in a jug, Coyote releases against instructions; 
they become various tribes, A seventh version from Saline Valley (next to the Eastern 
Mono of Owens Valley), combines a Yokuts-Mono theme with that of the Basin, 
i.e., Coyote raises a foetal child whose peoples have all perished; the infant girl 
grows rapidly; he marries her, then releases their children from a jug. 

Other familiar themes are: Race between Coyote and Sun; Originator of Death the 
First Sufferer; Bungling Imitation; Wolf, Coyote and Bear Woman; Owl’s Wife, 
Skunk, and Hawk; Release of Hoarded Game; Coyote Flies with Geese; Controversy 
over Seasons; Shut-Eye Dancers; Contest with a Gambler. Elements in tales scattered 
from the Plateau, Basin, and Yuman areas are: Pick-a-back Lecher, Lecher as In- 
fant; Tied-Hair Trap; Totipotence; Splashed Blood Is First Menstruation. 

It is evident that vivid narration is a living art in Great Basin culture, and, as in 
his Owen's Valley Paiute collection, Dr. Steward has demonstrated his gift for se- 
curing lively examples. Particularly interesting as dynamic mythology is the story of 
Cottontail whose role of culture hero, adventurer, trickster, and lecher usurps that 
of Coyote in an area where Coyote and Wolf reign supreme in mythologic impor- 
tance. Lowie recorded a similar tale from the Moapa. Is Cottontail’s star in the 
ascendancy, or could this local innovation in some way be related to the rabbit hero 
(Michabo) of the Eastern Woodland area? An example of what appears to be story- 
formation in flux are three tales beginning with the episode Coyote Flies with the 
Geese but each progressing into somewhat dissimilar episodes drawn from neighbor- 
ing mythologies, i.e., foetal child (Western Mono) becomes Coyote’s wife; foetal 
girl becomes first menstruant (Walapai); foetal girl has thrown-stick child (Western 
Mono, Shivwits) who becomes a mountain sheep. The variable aggregation of these 
episodes suggests that a story may be ‘“‘shaping up’’ and may, in course of many re- 
countings, become standardized. A story of original, novelistic quality, that of the Sky 
Brothers, is told in Death Valley. The narrator has made little use of the usual myth 
devices, but a Yuman influence is apparent in the evil dream of blood on the sky 
(Mohave, Maricopa). 
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This small collection of tales is valuable not only as an introduction to Western 
Shoshoni mythology but as an addition to Dr. Steward’s already not inconsiderable 
contributions to our knowledge of Great Basin culture. 

A. H. Gayton 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


MusICc OF THE INDIANS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. Frances Densmore. (Anthropological 
Paper 27: 1-100 im Anthropological Papers Numbers 27-32, Bulletin 136, 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 359 pp., pls., index. $.75. Washington: Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1943.) 


Cuoctaw Music. Frances Densmore. (Anthropological Paper 28, ibid.) 


SomE ETHNOLOGICAL DaTA CONCERNING ONE HUNDRED YUCATAN PLantTs. Morris 
Steggerda (Anthropological Paper 29, ibid.) 


A DESCRIPTION OF THIRTY TOWNS IN YucATAN. Morris Steggerda (Anthropological 
Paper 30, ibid.) 
New MATERIAL FROM Acoma. Leslie White (Anthropological Paper 32, ibid.) 


Under the same cover with Steward’s Some Western Shoshoni Myths discussed in 
the preceding review, are five papers of diverse interest to folklorists. The first two 
add to Miss Frances Densmore’s laudable and indefatigable recordings of the music 
of the American Indians. The collection from British Columbia contains thirty-five 
songs from the Nitinat; the others are from various Northwest Coast locales. The 
songs include those for the treatment of the sick, war, dancing, handgame, courting, 
canoeing, gambling, and divorce; those for sickness are probably the most rarely re- 
corded. In contrast, fifty-three of the sixty-five Choctaw songs are accompaniments 
for dances, the remainder for war, games, and hunting. While the transcriptions and 
analyses are primarily of interest to folk-songsters and musicologists, Miss Dens- 
more’s additional ethnographic notes are of value to anthropologists specializing in 
the areas of her investigations. 

With its background of rich cultural sources, Spanish, Mexican colonial, and 
Indian, materials from Yucatan may equally engage the attention of folklorists and 
anthropologists. The folk remedies and crafts depending upon plants as described 
by Dr. Morris Steggerda have a lively interest both for layman and ethnobotanist, 
and the same author’s gazetteer of Yucatan towns fills a traveler’s or historian’s need 
equally well since the information is not available so succinctly elsewhere. 

Dr. Leslie White’s paper supplements his report of 1932 on the Indian culture of 
Acoma, especially in matters of ceremonialism and social culture, and indicates a 
Spanish ingredient. In addition there is a rare Acoma autobiography and two new 
myths, one about Basityamuti, a ‘“‘shabby suitor,” and one about the War Twins and 
their misadventures. 

A. H. GAYTON 


Albuquerque, N. H. 


WasHo-NorTHERN PartvTE Pryotism:. A Stupy IN ACCULTURATION. Omer C. 
Stewart. (University of California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology 40: 3: vi, 63-142, illus. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1944.) 


Dr. Stewart’s paper furnishes an additional item in the growing literature on 
peyotism. Eating of the euphoria-producing peyote root or plant occurred in north- 
eastern Mexico as early as the seventeenth century. Peyotism or peyote-eating with 
its attendant cult beliefs and rituals is first reported in its present form among the 
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Apache. The spread of the cult through the Plains is well documented from 1870 
among the Mescalero to 1936 among the Canadian Chippewa and the Californian- 
Nevadan Washo and Northern Paiute. Dr. Stewarts’ paper traces the preliminary 
contacts of the Washo-Northern Paiute with peyote (1930-1936), the introduction 
of the cult by Ben Lancaster in 1936, and its spread through the communities of 
these Indians during the next two years. 

The discussion of the cult among the Washo-Northern Paiute includes unusually 
full data on the life histories and the personal relationships of the individuals mainly 
concerned. Studies of American Indians are, unfortunately, apt to omit such material 
and its inclusion here is to be commended. However, Dr. Stewart’s use of the ma- 
terial is somewhat open to suspicion. He finds that ‘‘whenever the diffusion of native 
religions has been studied, two theories, singly or combined, have been used to ex- 
plain the phenomenon. The first, the cultural compatibility theory, postulates that 
new institutions will be acceptable to a people if the introduced complex is similar 
to some aspects of the indigenous culture, or can be interpreted in the light of existing 
principles. The second is the cultural disintegration theory, which says that peoples 
experiencing cultural disintegration and degradation will readily accept new re- 
ligions, especially those which promise the miraculous restoration of former condition 
of life’’ (89-90). Dr. Stewart examines each of these theories briefly and finds each 
untenable as complete explanation for the dispersion of cults through the Plains. 
Many would agree with this general conclusion! but the alternate explanation seems 
at least equally open to suspicion: ‘‘peyote’s introduction and its influence have been 
dependent on fortuitous circumstances: the proselyter’s unemployment, personality, 
etc., and the individual's choice to believe or not believe information presented as 
facts’ (98). 

Without entering upon the fruitless argument of which comes first, the chicken or 
the egg, the individual or the culture, it does still seem evident that the introduction 
of a cult which has spread over half a continent in two centuries can hardly depend 
solely upon such facts as that Ben Lancaster was unemployed in the early months of 
1936. Yet such facts are important. They are difficult to obtain and tedious to set 
down. If the anthropologist is ever to understand fully the dynamics of acculturation 
in particular situations, it will be because he has included such facts in his reckoning. 
The statistical data given in this paper are valuable; of particular value is the Peyote 
Element Distribution List compiled from an extensive and comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy of peyotism. These are of the stuff from which satisfactory theories may evolve 
but they do not in themselves constitute theory. To state that social phenomena are 
“dependent on fortuitous circumstances”’ is to deny the very existence of a science of 
society—I for one do not believe that Dr. Stewart would ever hold with any such 
goings-on. 

Peyotism furnishes excellent material for the study of a vigorous religious cult 
based in part on non-Christian elements and spread through contemporary American 
society. Some form of the “cultural compatibility” theory was needed to explain why 
the cult has spread almost entirely within Indian portions of our population. Some 
more elaborate form of the same theory might explain, and has in part already ex- 
plained why the cult has taken root among those same Indians who have in previous 
generations been similarly attracted to the Sun Dance and the Ghost Dance. We do 
not yet know enough of the Plains and their neighbors to satisfactorily explain this 
recurrent ritual phenomenon. Another question remains to be answered: why, even 
in the communities where the cult did take hold, did some Indians participate in it 


1 The reviewer has herself called attention to the inadequacy of one form of what Stewart 
has designated as the cultural disintegration theory (American Anthropologist 46: 137, 1944). 
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and others remain aloof? Actually, this is the quite legitimate purpose of Dr. Stewart's 
inquiry. Yet, beyond further illustrating the fact that life histories and personal con- 
tacts do play a role in the acculturation process, the results of the inquiry seem largely 
negative. Indians apparently did not participate in the spread of the cult among 
the Washo-Northern Paiute because of their status, their prosperity—or lack of it— 
because of being energetic or lazy, drinkers or teetotalers, mixed-bloods or full- 
bloods (123-5). It is in the absence of such positive criteria that Dr. Stewart falls 
back upon “fortuitous circumstances.” 

Two factors remain relatively unexploited: (1) the fact that peyotism is regarded 
by its active participants as a highly emotional religious experience and (2) the fact 
that the ritual, despite the attention lavished upon it by ethnologists, remains in the 
eyes of non-participants an unalterably shoddy affair. These facts may not be un- 
related. Even when the Plains Indian was in the midst of the dashing, colorful pageant 
of his full political and martial life the accoutrements of his personal religion were 
shoddy. There has probably never been a ritual object more drab and uninspiring to 
the casual observer than the Plains medicine bundle. Any elaboration of the possible 
cultural ties between the two factors mentioned above might over-emphasize the 
“cultural compatibility” theory. Yet consideration of the facts as they emerge from 
the data on the peyote cult alone would seem to lead the person in search of ex- 
planations away from ritual to the realm of individual religious experience. Though 
difficult, such a path is by no means impossible of exploration. It might, indeed, 
prove rewarding to begin the study of the spread of a religious cult with a simple 
correlation of the religious phenomena involved. 

MaRIAN W. SMITH 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


BLack Gops OF THE Metropo.is. Arthur Huff Fauset. (126 pp., 4 illus., biblio. 
$2.00. Publications of the Philadelphia Anthropological Society 8. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944.) 


The present century has given rise to a relatively new phenomenon in Negro religion 
and life. This is the emergence of religious cults, store front or house churches quite 
distant from the Negro Christian religious movement. What has given rise to these 
cults, what is their significance, and what is their contribution are questions which 
Fauset answers in this little volume. 

The study is a representative rather than an exhaustive one. Five cults are brought 
before the reader’s eye from the personal investigation of the author, chiefly in the 
environment of Philadelphia. The examples are well chosen as a cross section. The 
Father Divine Peace Mission Movement is, perhaps, best known to the average 
reader. The others include Bishop Ida Robinson's Mt. Sinai Holy Church of America, 
Inc.; Daddy Grace’s United House of Prayer for All People; Prophet Cherry’s Church 
of God (the Black Jews); and the somewhat unusual Moorish Science Temple of 
America, founded by the late Noble Drew Ali. 

The material is presented in a twofold fashion, descriptive and analytical. First 
the five cults are briefly described. In each case, a short statement is made concerning 
the cult’s origin, organization, finance, sacred text, belief, ritual and practices. Testi- 
monials are used as illustrative material and further case materials are included in an 
appendix. Here again the descriptions are informative rather than exhaustive. They 
are sufficient in length to give the reader a brief introduction to each group. Secondly, 
on the basis of these descriptions, a comparative and analytical study is made. The 
relation of these cults to the “‘more orthodox evangelical Christian denominations” 
is pointed out as well as the points on which they agree or deviate among them- 
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selves. The attraction of these groups and the functional character of each is pre. 
sented in some detail. 

Finally the author lists ten findings which he feels are pertinent to the investiga. 
tion. All of them are interesting but perhaps five of them are particularly distinctive, 
In the first place, this study, he feels, gives no adequate evidence for an instinctive 
religious ‘‘bent’’ among American Negroes. Their interest and participation in such a 
sphere as religion is dictated by their forced isolation from so many other institutions 
of American culture. These cults are one means of expression to a participation-starved 
group. 

In the second place, the functional character of such cults supplies the avenues 
for participation by the Negro in such activities as social reform, business, and politics 
which they would otherwise lack. 

The other three points are more directly related to the religious aspects of the situa- 
tion. In the first place, he finds singing, dancing, shouting, clapping the hands, and 
so forth are not essential features of Negro religious expression. In the second place, 
the possibility of survivals from African worship in the ritual of the American Negro 
is not great and scarcely of major importance. Finally, he notes a tendency to de- 
velop interest in social, economic and political problems in these cults as the tendency 
to stress literal adherence to the Bible decreases. 

Most particularly in these days in which democracy is trying to iron out its racial 
wrinkles this book is of value and worth. It is not simply a compendium of data on 
cults but a thought provoking study of both a racial and a religious problem still un- 
solved. 

The greatest single drawback to the volume is its brevity. It leaves the reader with 
his curiosity aroused but not always satisfied. Particularly in the comparison and con- 
trast with what the author calls the more ‘‘orthodox evangelical’ groups, a more 
thorough analysis would be helpful. While there are obviously major points of de- 
viation, the present writer feels there would be several valuable points of similarity. 
Some of the motives for participation, some of the satisfactions gained by participa- 
tion would coincide sufficiently to indicate that cults, whether Negro or White, have 
a common function. The importance rests, therefore, not only in that these are 
Negro cults, but in the fact that they are cults as a religious phenomenon distinct 
from organized religion. 

EuGENE S. ASHTON 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
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and Spain, 133-49; R. M. Dawkins, A Modern Greek Folktale and Comments, 
150-61; Collectanea, 162-74; Reviews, 175-7; Correspondence, 177-9; Minutes 
of Meetings, 180. 

George M. Foster, Sierra Popoluca Folklore and Beliefs (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 42: 177-250. Bibliog., 
index. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1945). 

French Folklore Bulletin (No. 14, February 1945. $1.00 annually. 320 West 86th St., 
New York 24, N. Y.: The French Folklore Society). Contents: Jo Chartois, 
The Saint Vernier Festival 1-3; Folk News 4; Jeannine Dawson, ‘‘Yan Pétit,”’ 
a Dance-game of Béarn [two-page insert sheet, with music]. (No. 15, Easter 
1945). Contents: Pierre Courtines, Folk Lore in a People’s Theater 1-3; Folk 
News 4; Easter Customs 4; Louise Arnoux, Alsace, Nid de Chansons [four-page 
insert; four songs with music]. (No. 16, April 1945). Contents: Pierre Coutines, 
The Basque and His Folklore 1-3; Proverbs basques 3; [insert sheet] Jeannine 
Dawson, Masculine Costumes in the Basque Country. 

Stephen Gargilis, The Path of the Great (480 pp. $2.75. Boston: Athena, 1945). 
A prose adaptation of the epic poem Erotokritos, written in Cretan dialect in 
about the sixteenth century by Vitzentzos Kornaros. 

Hoosier Folklore Bulletin (3: 4: 59-77, December 1944. $1.00 annually. Bloomington, 
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Ind.: Hoosier Folklore Society). Contains: Ernest W. Baughman and Clayton 
A. Holaday, Tall Tales and ‘Sells’ from Indiana University Students 59-70; 
Annual Meeting 71-2; Editor’s Report 72; William Hugh Jansen, More on 
“Oregon"’ Smith 73-4; Paul G. Brewster, Additional Observations on Indiana 
Place-Names 74-6; Lt. Herbert Halpert, Two Ukrainian Endless Tales 76-7, 
(4: 1: 1-20, March, 1945). Contains: Marjory Titus Greene, Proverbs from 
Greene County, Indiana 1-10; Eileen Holaday, Folklore from Smithville, In- 
diana 10-15; Alice J. Harmeyer, More Folklore from Smithville 15-18; Wayland 
D. Hand, More About the Ineradicable Blood Stain 18; The Well-Trained Hunt 
ing Dog 18; The Poisoned Dress 18-19. 

Arthur Mendel, Gustave Reese, Gilbert Chase [eds.] Papers Read at the Inter- 
national Congress of Musicology Held at New York, Sept. 11 to 16, 1939 (vii 
+301 pp., plates and music. $2.50. New York: Music Educators’ National 
Conference for the American Musicological Society, 1945). 

New York Folklore Quarterly (1: 1-64, February, 1945. $1.50 annually. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: New York Folklore Society). Contents: President’s Page 2-3; Editors’ 
Page 4; Wheaton P. Webb, Witches in the Cooper Country 5-20; Eugenia L. 
Millard, Sticks and Stones 21-32; Hilah F. Newton, Horses and Steamboats on 
Champlain 33-44; Douglas MS., The Bishop of Canterbury 45-7; Edith E. 
Cutting, The Cherry Tree Carol 48; My Name Is Charles Guiteau 49; Folklore 
News in York State 50-62. 

The first issue of the new publication of the New York Folklore Society: at- 
tractive format, excellent typography; promises to rank high among local folk- 
lore publications. 

Madge E. Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley, The Midwest Pioneer, His Ills, Cures, & 
Doctors (339 pp. illus., bibliog., index. $5.00. Crawfordsville, Indiana: R. E. 
Banta, 1945). 

Robert Price, John Chapman. A Bibliography of ‘“‘Johnny Appleseed’’ in American 
History, Literature and Folklore (vi +40 pp. Paterson, N. J.: Swedenborg Press, 
1944). 


Agapito Rey, Cultura y Costumbres del Siglo XVI en la Peninsula Ibérica y en la 


Nueva Espafia (150 pp. Mexico: Ediciones Mensaje, n.d.). 

Myron Schaeffer, Le Mejorana: Cancion Tipica Panamefia (Bulletin of the Institute 
of Folklore Research 1: 2: iv+5o0 pp., music. Panamé: Inter-American Uni- 
versity, 1944). Spanish and English text. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly (8: 4: 251-303, December, 1944. $2.50 annually, $.75 
single issue. Gainesville, Fla.: Southeastern Folklore Society). Contents: B. J. 
Whiting, Guyuscutus, Royal Nonesuch and Other Hoaxes 251-76; W. Marion 
Miller, Flesh Decay 277-8; Richard M. Dorson, Maine Master-Narrator 279- 
86; Calvin Claudel, Louisiana Tales of Jean Sot and Bouqui and Lapin 287-300; 
Paul G. Brewster, ‘‘Spelling Riddles” from the Ozarks 301-3. 

The Southwest Review (30: 2: 103-206, Winter, 1945. $2.00 annually. Dallas, Texas: 
University Press). Of interest to folklorists: Ruth Morgan, The Crafts of Early 
Texas; Mody C. Boatright, Law and Laughter on the Frontier; J. L. Kittle, 
Folk Music of the Upper Rio Grande. 

Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, The Hopi Way (151 pp., 35 plates, bibliog., index. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945). 

Clarence M. Webster, Town Meeting Country (ix +246 pp., index, $3.00. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1945). American Folkways series, edited by Erskine 
Caldwell. 











